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PHOTO NEWS SERVICE...for teachers, 
principals, librarians. The pictures are 
alive; and their captions are brief, 
non-technical, and clear—a record of 
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the developments of science and theif 
applications. This service is available 
at no cost. An attractive 12- x 14-inch 
frame is included with the first poster. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC SERVICES FOR TEACHERS (GEB-138) 
brings together in convenient form listings of books and 
booklets, motion pictures, periodicals, glass slides and 
filmslides. We should like to send you this catalog and 
the PHOTO NEWS SERVICE. Write to Publicity 
Department, Dept. 6-318, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, New York. 

| Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-girl Orchestra” Sunday 10 
p.m. EWT, NBC. “The World Today” news every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 
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The best investment in the world is in this country’s future— 
Keep all the Bonds you Buy. 


Here's an Invitation... to 


Sun Blessed Happiness! 


When retirement comes after 
years of faithful service to America’s 
youth...when, at last, you're ready 
to relax and catch up on living, 
come to Daytona Beach. 


You'll delight in the warm, 
sunny winters and breeze-cooled 
summers that distinguish this 
charming seaside community... in 
complete facilities for pleasure... 
championship golf... good fishing . . - 
hunting...and, of course, “The 
World’s Most Famous Beach’’—the 
only one of its kind. 


What's more, taxes are low, the 
community’s financial structure is 
sound and here you'll be among in- 
telligent, fmendly people ... many of 
them, like yourself, retired to happy 
living. 


A delightful city now, Daytona 
Beach is constantly planning and 
striving to achieve ever-increasing, 
attractiveness. Plan now for sun- 
blessed happiness by writimg for 
complete details. 


Mer J. S. Dv mond. Manager 
Davtona Beach Chamber of Commerce 
Daytona Beach, Flomda 

Please send me information 
accommodations amd Hbustrated literat 
erbing ‘check 


aout 
sine des- 
Daytona Beach as a Playground Winter; 
_j Summer; 

» Name 


CL) ae a Residential commenity. 
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Vill man be ready for the 


Air Age? 


HAT the Mercator Projection 

is inadequate for the new con- 
pts of geography is but one in- 
ication of the profound adjust- 
ents we must make for the Air 
ge. No invention or industry has 
ver wrought such far-reaching 
hanges so quickly. Hardly any 
ealm of human relationship or 
ience will be untouched. 


Leading educators recognize the 
rgent need for new education— 
o fit man for the Air Age. School 
facials, high school and college 
aculties are already preparing 
pecial studies for American youth, 
)Bso that it may cope with the prob- 
lems and opportunities ahead. 


Link Aviation has long devoted 
its engineering research to the 
educational aspects of flying. The 
Link Trainer—officially adopted by 
the Air Forces and the air lines— 
has been a potent “weapon” in 
the war. All Army, Navy, Marine 


and air lines pilots receive Link | 


training. 


Makers of Link Trainers, Crew | 
Navigation Trainers, Aviation | 


Sextants, Star Globes, Collimators 
and other devices to teach the 
principles and techniques of avia- 
tion, our business is to promote safety 


in flight. 


Link Aviation Devices, Ine. 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 


Link Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Gunansque, Gute Canada 


The new program: 


On Our Way — Reading Readiness Book 
‘Come and Ride — Pre-Primer 
This Is Fun — Supplementary Pre-Primer — 


Tags and Twinkle — Primer 
Good Times on Our Street — First Reader 
Friends and Workers — Second Reader 


On Longer Trails — Third Reader 


| 


| 
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WEEMS 


AERIAL NAVIGATION INSTRUMENTS 
ARE STANDARD WITH 
U. S. ARMY AIR FORCE 


ENLARGED MODELS 
FOR CLASS-ROOM INSTRUCTION 


Students learn aerial navigation much more 
quickly and thoroughly with these modern 
class-room, visual aids used in conjunction 
with Weems texts and instruments. 


“WEEMS” has become an important name 
in navigation, both in the air and on the sea. 
You cannot be wrong if you follow the lead 
of the U. S. Army Air Force, the Royal 
Canadian Air Force and the British Royal Air 
Force with which Weems Navigational instru- 
ments are standard. 


Order Weems texts, instruments and enlarged 
class-room models from your Supply House 


or direct. 
WEEMS 
SYSTEM OF NAVIGATION 
Annapolis, Maryland 


_ A further refinement 
of this leadina 
basal reading 
series — 


TODAY’S 


WORK-PLAY 


BOOKS 


Gates-Huber-Peardon-Salisbury 
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EDUCATION IS NOT A DESTINATION . 


..IT IS A JOURNEY... 


See So eS 
oe ; 
we 
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. ALWAYS, WE ARE EN ROUTE 
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“The Waging of Peace” 


a booklet, ‘The Waging of Peace,’ recently released by the 


American Association of School Administrators 


SN? transportation change in the 
history of the human race has 
exerted so powerful an influence upon 
mankind as global air transportation. 
Within the past two years alone, under 
the compulsion of war, world-wide 
transportation has undergone its most 
revolutionary change. 

In waging cruel, destructive war, the 
airplane has proved its dominance, both 
as a vehicle and as a weapon. The waging 
of peace, likewise, will depend upon the 
use we make of universal air, because the 
Air Age is here to stay. 

This nation is blessed with great hu- 
man energy, vision and intelligence; with 
abundant natural resources; with supe- 


rior engineering skill, and with vast indus- 
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BEN M. CHERRINGTON 


Chancellor, University of Denver 
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* 
ADVISORY BOARD 


EDW’'IN A. LEE 


Dean, School of Education, U. C. L. A. 


trial capacity. It is qualified to assume a 
position of leadership in our rapidly 
changing world, where everyone lives on 
the same street of air. 

Teachers and school administrators 
face a great opportunity and a stern 
challenge. Their responsibility 1s to inter- 
pret the meaning of the use of one-air. 
Their reward will be an unprecedented 
era of spiritual, cultural, political and 
social betterments. 

To aid our common endeavor, Air-Age 
Education Research invites your com- 
ment, criticisms and questions. A free 
copy of “Air Age Education News,” con- 
taining a summary of recommendations 
made in “The Waging of Peace,” is avail- 


able upon request. 





ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 


Philadelphia Superintendent of Schools 


DIRECTOR, N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 


100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Air-Asge Education Research commends to teachers and school administrators 
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More Fundamental than C onscription 


For a long time our society left the education of children to the individual's ability to pay. Then 
it made a decision which changed civilization. It decided that all children should be educated 


gardless of their parents’ income. . . 


. We have left the feeding, clothing, shelter, and medical care of 


our children to be determined by their parent’s income alone. It hasn't worked and can never work. 
. . . No wage or income based upon the value of the economic contribution of the individual can ever 
be made to take into proper consideration the needs of his dependents——WENDELL L. WILLKIE 


W; ALL BELIEVE IN PREPAREDNESS—the November 
JourNat editorial—has brought many interest- 
ing and helpful comments from readers. In that 
editorial we urged that the decision on the ques- 
tion of conscription should not be reached until 
men now overseas have returned to their homes 
and postwar foreign policy is more clearly defined. 

We wish in this editorial to emphasize another 
phase of preparedness which is more fundamental 
than conscription—the conservation and develop- 
ment of our whole people from infancy up. Our 
thinking will be greatly influenced during the 
years ahead by the obvious fact that we are in a 
worldwide struggle for survival as a people. Suc- 
cess in that struggle will not depend primarily on 


military might, but on the deeper-lying forces | 


which are concerned with our spirit and purpose, 
our vitality and health, our education and culture. 
We are all members one of another. 

We are in a world situation where whole peoples 
compete with whole peoples in both war and peace. 
In this war and the last, more than one in three 
of the men called for selective service were dis- 
qualified by physical defects or educational de- 
ficiencies, most of which could have been avoided. 
This is a tragic fact not only because it weakens 
our war effort, but because it also weakens and 
thwarts every aspect of our peacetime civilization. 
Nor is that half the story; for every man rejected 
others are accepted, who, tho they get by, are much 
less effective than they could have been with ade- 
quate care during their childhood and youth. 

There are defects of eyes and ears and nose and 
teeth, which during childhood can be corrected, 
but later defy remedy. There are services of nutri- 
tion, environment, and education which can be 
provided during childhood, but for which society 
can never adequately compensate once the golden 
opportunity has passed. It is time to face these 
problems with courage and vision and imagina- 
tion. Any cost of doing so, even if it should run 


into billions of dollars, would be small in com- 


parison with the benefits sure to accrue. Properly 
administered thru regularly constituted state and 
local authorities, an adequate program for our 30 
million young people normally in school would 
add no more to our national outlay than would 
a year of conscription for a million young men. 

These are tasks for education and there is the ad- 
ditional task of the civic education of adults so 
that they may have the informed intelligence neces- 
sary to the survival of selfgovernment. A noted 
university president remarked recently, “The prob- 
lems of our democracy can be solved only thru 
education, and the National Education Association 
is the only organization that has the possibility of 
giving to education the leadership needed for the 
tasks which now face our schools, colleges, and 
universities.” 


the FIVE- 


In the light of such needs as these, 


YEAR PROGRAM OF UNIFICATION, EX- 
“~PANSION, AND DEVELOPMENT takes on 


new meaning. It is more than a device for obtain- 
ing united dues in local, state, and national asso 
more than a plan for correlating the 
committee work of our various groups; more than 
the and national 
more than a means of making pos- 
sible the research and publication needed to keep 
a million teachers informed on professional, social, 
economic, and political issues. It is a program to 
give our profession the strength and the voice it 
needs in this hour of national and world destiriy 
when thru ignorance all may be lost or thru in 
telligence we may move forward with faith to the 
brightest dawn the human race has known. 

When you give and work in behalf of the FIVE- 
YEAR PROGRAM, you are not working alone: 


you are not working for some 


ciations: 


a step to secure needed state 


legislation ; 


selfish cause. You 
are working as a// great teachers of al/ times have 
worked for the eternal verities of human welfare. 
Let us each work today as tho the very survival 


of civilization depended upon our individual efforts. 
—JOY ELMER MoRGAN, Editor 
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A THOUGHT FOR THE NEW YEAR 


] : ° - 
We ue in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 
in feelings, not,in figures on a dial. We should count time 


by heart throbs. He most lives who thinks most, feels the 
noblest, acts the best—Philip James Bailey. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


* Take time to be happy NOW. 

* Be thankful: God HAS blessed America. 

* Make 1945 the best year of your life. 

* The surest way to get ahead is to BE bigger. 

*1{ you cannot visit the homes of your pupils, telephone. 

* With this issue. THE JourRNAL begins its 25th year of 
service. 

* The biggest task of the school is to develop PURPOSE in 
its pupils. 

* Public education is the community’s most important tool 
for its own perfection. 

* Among civilized people LOVE, not profit, is the great 
motive. 

* We CAN make our professional organizations what we 
want them to be. 

* Nothing but our system of general education stands be- 
tween us and despotism. 

* Once it was said the thirteen colonies could never work 
together—but they DID. 

* Do all you can to dispel the melancholy belief that grown 
men and women have nothing left to learn. 

*In recruiting teachers we should think less about what 
our profession is and more about what it can be made. 

* From 1922 thru 1942. the period of radio’s greatest growth, 
the 30 leading magazines tripled their total circulation. 

WE 


LIVE LONGER NOW 


Water Crossy Ertts, who ably edits The Junior Col- 
lege Journal, pointed out in the issue for November that 
“on the average, young people today of junior college age 
have some seven years greater expectation of life than did 
their parents. Cannot these young people properly plan to 
use at least two of these seven years—less than one-third of 
their ‘extra’ time—preparing for a richer and fuller life in a 
civilization far more intricate and complex than their par- 
ents knew?” Dr. Eells cites figures furnished him by Dr. 
Louis I. Dublin, statistician of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, showing life expectation AT eighteen 
years of age as follows: 


Male Female 
Year or pertod White Colored White Colored 
1941 49-7 41.7 53-6 = 44.3 
1Q40 49.4 41.2 53.0 43.3 
1930-39 48.5 309.6 51.5 41.4 
1929-21 47.7 37.4 50.3 28.6 
1920-29 4755 38.2 49.2 38.3 
IQIQ-21 47.2 39.6 48.1 38.3 
1909-11 44:3 34-7 46.5 37-4 
IQOI-10 44.0 35.0 46.0 37.3 
1900-02 43.8 36.3 45-3 38.0 
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CONGRATULATIONS, MARYLAND AND NEW JERSEY 


Executive Secretary Cuares J. Stratan reports that 
the New Jersey Education Association’s Delegate Assemb) 
has adopted the Five-Year Program of Unification, Expan- 
sion, and Development. 

NEA State Director Eugene W. Pruitt of Maryland re- 
ports that the state teachers association went on record at its 


meeting on October 21 in favor of united membership with | 


dues deducted from the payroll. 


THE CHALLENGE OF DUMBARTON OAKS 


Tue Tentative prarr of a United Nations charter de- 
veloped at Dumbarton Oaks is now before the world for 
consideration. It is probably the most important document 


: : 
placed before humanity since the adoption of the Constitu- | 


tion of the United States. It is important, as pointed out in 
NEA Leaders Letter No. 28, that all educational leaders see 
to it that these proposals have the widest possible study and 
discussion, pending the time when they take final form as 
the charter of the United Nations Organization and are sub- 
mitted for ratification by the signatory states in accordance 
with their constitutional processes. A pamphlet, Dumbarton 
Oaks Documents on International Organization, Publica- 
tion 2192, may be obtained at 5¢ per copy from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. It would be 
a fine thing if every teacher would keep a file of newspaper 
clippings and magazine articles relating to this proposed 
charter for use by discussion groups in home, church, and 
school. World organization can never be stronger than the 
informed public sentiment back of it. 


THANK GOD FOR CHARLES E. WILSON 


I+ 1s of vital importance to each of us and to the nation 
as a whole that prices be held stable after the war. This can 
only be done with the help of our industrial statesmen. Now 
comes Char *s E. Wilson, who has returned to his job as 
president of General Electric from the executive vicepresi- 
dency of WPB to announce that General Electric Company 
will seek to maintain prewar price levels when it resumes 
civilian production. “This policy,” says Bread and Butter, 
“represents an important break in the ranks of big business, 
which has been plugging for reconversion increases ranging 
up to 35 percent above 1942 prices.” 

“Prices must be held in line during the critical months 
after the close of the European war,” Mr. Wilson declared. 
“In 1920 some $15,000,000,000 in income was shut off with 
the closing of plants and reductions in working hours. 
There were 100.000 bankruptcies and a 44 percent drop in 
industrial payrolls, That must not happen again. It can hap- 
pen again during the postwar period of readjustment unless 
there is a strong effort upon the part of every business to 
hold down its prices, utilize its productive efficiency, cut its 


extravagant distribution costs, and maintain its workers’ in- 
comes.” 
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! r'S LOOK AT 
| EDUCATION AND THE PEOPLE'S PEACE 
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TWO NATIONS WHICH HAD BEEN FIGHTING WITH THE RETURN OF PEACE, 
cn | DECIDED TO BURY THE HATCHET, THE LEADERS IN ONE COUNTRY SAID: 
t in ONCE WHEN THE WORLD WAS YOUNG AND WOT IN EACH OTHER. "LET US EDUCATE OUR PEOPLE 
sce FOR PEACE AND DEMOCRACY.” 
and 2 3 4 { 
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THIS COUNTRY TRIED COURTS, LEAGUES, AND MEANWHILE THE OTHER COUNTRY AND DEVELOPED A WARLIKE SPIRIT. THOUGH EDUCATION WAS PREPARED TO HELP 
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“AIL | | TREATIES TO CREATE LASTING HARMONY. EDUCATED ITS PEOPLE FOR WAR... BUILD A PEACEFUL WORLD, IT WAS IGNORED. 
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THIS LITTLE FABLE HAS A MORAL: 
crs 
‘SS, 
' 
ng 
NO NATION CAN WISELY AND SAFELY CONDUCT 
| ' 
ry EDUCATION FOR PEACE UNLESS OTHER NATIONS 
Ai. 
th D0 $0 TOO. EDUCATION IS A MATTER OF 
Fs. 
i INTERNATIONAL CONCERN — JUST AS MUCH $0 
p- 
a Ee sai aaa. AND THE YOUNG MEN OF BOTH COUNTRIES AS FOREIGN TRADE, OR MUNITIONS FACTORIES, 
to AND HALF FOR PEACE COULD BE BLOODIER THAN BEFORE . . WERE DESTANED. OR DIPLOMATIC NEGOTIATIONS. | 
ts | 
NEITHER FREE NOR PEACEFUL. 
n- 
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Part ll: A Program for EducationTo Help| Step f 


Win and Keep the Peace: 
WILL THE NATIONS USE 9 DEVELOP AN INFORMED AND AROUSED 


STEP 1. DEVELOP AN INFORMED AND * 


EDUCATION T0 HELP WIN AROUSED PUBLIC OPINION. PUBLIC OPINION. 
AND KEEP THE PEACE? CREATE A UNITED NATIONS 


ORGANIZATION FOR EDUCATIONAL AND 
CULTURAL RECONSTRUCTION. 


ESTABLISH A PERMANENT INTER- 
NATIONAL AGENCY FOR EDUCATION. 





SINCE THE PROBLEMS OF PEACE ARE 


MANY AND DIFFICULT — 


16 


WE MUST DO SOME HARD, STRAIGHT 70 PREPARE FOR THE DAY OF DECISIVE VICTORY. JF WE ARE TO DEVELOP A “BRAVE NEW WORLD*— WE MUST CHOOSE WISELY FROM 


THINKING AT HOME THREE POSSIBLE ROUTES. 
| 17 18 


20 


AMERICA WILL NOT MARCH BACKWARD WOR BE FOOLED BY TRICKY SLOGANS! 
INTO THE FUTURE! 


WE NEED TO LEARN MORE ABOUT OUR ALLIES 
AND TO STRENGTHEN OUR FRIENDSHIP 
WITH THEM 


WE NEED TO DEVELOP A STRONGER DEMOCRA‘ ‘ 


/N OUR OWN COUNTRY. 


22 ) 24 


Pages 3-0 of this JouRNAL reproduce in miniature form cartoons appearing in a 28-page 6 x 9 
. * at? 2 > my . , .. - fers : 
whe booklet, Let's Look at Education and the People's Peace, adapted from Education and 
- a ‘ = . - . 4 ‘ ' : 
ae Peace. Both are published by the Educational Policies Commission of the NEA 
and American Association of School Administrators. : 
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Step 2 


§ CREATE A UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION 
FOR EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL RECON- 
of STRUCTION FOR THE FOLLOWING PURPOSES: 
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RE 1000 TARE SS, a ES —T0 WELP RESTOCK THE WAR-TORN SCHOOLS 









METHODS OF ADULT EDUCATION AND AND UNIVERSITIES OF OUR ALLIES 





COMMUNICATION WILL BE NEEDED. IT 1S TIME TO WAKE UP AND GET BUSY! WITH BOOKS AND EQUIPMENT. 
25 26 28 
Si t ep 3 aan = 
i 5 
‘ ESTABLISH A PERMANENT INTERNATIONAL oil 


6 OFFICE OF EDUCATION /1.0.E,) WHICH WILL: 
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—T0 STUDY EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS IN ENEMY —T0 PLAN FOR A PERMANENT INTERNATIONAL —MAKE AN INTERNATIONAL CHARTER 


AND ENEMY-OCCUPIED COUNTRIES. AGENCY FOR EDUCATION. FOR EDUCATION. 


32 





ARRANGE FOR EXCHANGE OF TEACHERS AND —PROVIDE GROWING EDUCATIONAL —OFFER HELP AND ADVICE TO THOSE —HELP EDUCATE FOR UNDERSTANDING 
STUDENTS BETWEEN COUNTRIES. OPPORTUNITIES FOR All. MATIONS DESIRING TO DEVELOP MODERN AMONG NATIONS. 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS. 


Copies of Let’s Look at Education and the People’s Peace may be obtained at 10¢ each from 
the Educational Policies Commission, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 
The National Education Association’s War and Peace Fund has paid for the preparation of 
this booklet. The drawings are by Bob Stailey. 
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Education and the Peace What Can We Do? 


dr good to etrangiten iaterncshoad poltted and tagel eqgeninatien, & deem ent 1. We can urge the State Department to approve the United Nations Organization for 
wnbe to help provide a growing measure of economic sucarky and prosperty for all men and Educational and Cultural Reconstruction. A constitution providing for this organization és 
all nations. But economic fair play and political organization together are insufficient. War 
will not be brought under control merely by providing men with legal codes and enough to 
eat. Knowledge and attitudes that lead to peace are developed by education. So are the 2. We can ask the President to see to it that arrangements for world order after the 


now being considered by the Department. 


melr 


worl 
knowledge and attitudes that contain the seeds of war. By appropriate educational measures, war shall clearly specify the role of education in establishing and maintaining the peace. me 
».63° 


an intelligent desire for peace, with an understanding of the conditions necessary for main- a 
3. We can ask every candidate for a state or national office to give as an accounting \ 


acti 
bill 


fing 


taining it, must be fostered among all the people in every part of the world. 
on this question: “What have you done to prevent another war?” 


ress 
stan 
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ARE THERE ANY OBJECTIONS? evel 


gan 


BUT ARE THESE PROPOSALS IMPRACTICAL, 
NHN NN MMT AL TTT 


}\ 


| Ways yh AMBITIOUS, DANGEROUS, AND IDEALISTIC? “1T WON'T WORK.” “IT 1S T00 AMBITIOUS.” 


IF THERE EVER WAS A CAUSE 
WORTHY TO CALL FORTH ALL THE DEV- 
OTION, EFFORT ANO INTELLIGENCE 
OF MEN, IT IS THE CAUSE OF 
PEACE. EDUCATION HAS A SIG - 
NIFICANT CONTRIBUTION TO 
MAKE TO THAT CAUSE. THIS 
POWERFUL FORCE @F EDUCATION 
MUST BE FULLY AND WISELY 
USED IN MANKIND'S NEXT, 
AND PERHAPS LAST, CHANCE To 
BUILD A PEACEFUL WORLD. 


"/T 1S TOO DANGEROUS.” "IT 1S T00 LDEALISTIC” LET'S GO! 
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Other materials For Highschool Students Learning about Education and the People’s Peace 

on For Adult Classes and Clubs Let's Talk about Education and the People’s Peace 

Education and the Peace For Speakers Two Addresses on Education and the People’s Peace 
Price 10¢ each | For Everybody Education and the People’s Peace 
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HE OFFICERS AND STAFF MEMBERS of 

the NEA wish in this first issue of 

the 1945 JOURNAL to express their deep 

Fappreciation to our thousands of loyal 

members and lay friends for faithful 

work in behalf of our federal aid bill, 

95.637-H.R. 2849, during the two years 
of the 78th Congress. 

Altho the diligent campaign to secure 
action by Congress on the federal aid 
bill did not result in its enactment dur- 
ling the session just closed, great prog- 
fress has been made in gaining under- 
standing and support both on the part 
of the public and of the members of 
Evidence of this support 
comes from letters and reports from 


C< mngress. 


every part of the nation. National or- 
ganizations having a total membership 
over 18 million responsible citizens 
ire on record in behalf of federal aid 
for education. It is certain that the cam- 
paign has been the means of acquaint- 
ing the public with the emergency in the 
schools due to the shortage of funds to 
ittract and hold a sufficient number of 
qualified teachers. 

The interest aroused in the plight of 
the schools has resulted in substantial 
additional appropriations for increasing 





§ tcachers’ salaries in many states and 
thousands of communities thruout the 
nation. In spite of the fact that much 
yet needs to be done to secure more ade- 
quate financial support of the schools, 
the effort made thus far in the federal 
iid campaign has paid large dividends. 

In October 1943, S. 637 was brought 
io the floor of the Senate for debate and 
vote. Thus for the first time in 60 
vears a bill for the aid of general ele- 
mentary and secondary schools was 
brought to the floor of either house of 
Congress for action. The case for the 
bill was ably presented by its authors, 
Senators Elbert D. Thomas and Lister 
Hill, and by many other Senators who 
are friends of the schools. The opposi- 

1B tion to the bill, recognizing that they 
could not defeat it by a straightforward 

)} vote on its merits, resorted to the sub- 
terfuge of introducing an amendment 
that injected the racial issue into the 

yi debate and succeeded in having the 

imendment adopted by the narrow 








ets Win Federal Aid in 79th Congress 


margin of two votes. After the adoption 
of this socalled “Langer Amendment,” 
which under the guise of protect- 
ing the rights of Negroes—rights which 
the leading Negro organizations vigor- 
ously asserted were already amply pro- 
tected in the bill as originally drafted— 
clearly injected undesirable elements of 
federal control into the bill, it was neces- 
sary to return it to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

On September 22, 1944, this commit- 
tee sent the bill back to the Senate with 
a favorable report and without the ob- 
jectionable amendment. The bill was 
on the Senate calendar when the 78th 
Congress adjourned. Further action was 
not taken in the Senate because of the 
situation in the House. 

On June 2, 1943, Representative Rob- 
ert Ramspeck of Georgia, the Demo- 
cratic whip of the House, introduced 
H. R. 2849, a companion bill to S. 637. 
After the Senate debate on S. 637 con- 
tinuous effort was made to get a hear- 
ing on H. R. 2849 by the House Com- 
mittee on Education. Largely thru the 
efforts of Mr. Ramspeck, supported by 
teachers and laymen from every part 
of the country, using their influence 
with their Congressmen, the House 
Committee voted early in 1944 to hold 
a hearing. From time to time dates were 
set for the hearing and then on one pre- 
text or another cancelled. 

Finally in June 1944, after it was ob- 
vious that the House Committee was 
using dilatory tactics to avoid a hearing, 
those responsible for conducting the 
campaign requested representatives who 
were friends of the bill to sign a motion 
to discharge the House Committee from 
further consideration of the bill so that 
it could be brought to a vote. The sig- 
natures of 126 members of the House 
were obtained by the time Congress re- 
cessed the latter part of September. 

When Congress reconvened Novem- 
ber 14, the matter of a hearing again 
was considered and one was offered for 
four days beginning November 28. 
Since the time between November 28 
and adjournment was too short to offer 
any prospect of getting the bill passed, 
it was decided to decline the hearing 


and to save our testimony and evidence 
for use in the 1945 session of Congress. 

As this JournaL goes to press, the 
NEA Legislative Commission is in ses- 
sion working on plans for new legisla- 
tion to be introduced into the 7gth Con- 
gress which will convene in January. 
The campaign will be continued, and 
with every prospect of success if lay- 
men and educators in every Congres- 
sional district will undertake the hard 
work necessary for victory. 

Jt should be encouraging to all who 
have worked so diligently for federal 
aid 


That the 1944 Democratic platform car- 
ried the following plank: “We favor fed 
eral aid to education, administered by the 
states without interference by the federal 
government.” 


That President Roosevelt in his address 
on October 5, 1944, to the White House 
Conference on Rural Education, made a 
statement favoring federal financial aid 
where needed and supporting the NEA 
position that such aid should never in- 
volve interference with state and local con 
trol of education. 


That Candidate Dewey said during the 
campaign, “Steps will have to be taken to 
see that every child in this country is in 
sured an adequate educational opportu- 
nity. Certainly we cannot yet say that edu- 
cation is adequate today thruout the en 
tire nation. Many states require financial 
assistance to accomplish this, and they look 
to the federal government to provide it. It 
is not enough to say to them to find new 
sources of revenue, for, in the meantime 
the education of some of our children will 
continue to suffer.” 


Our campaign for federal aid has 
made more progress during the 78th 
Congress than in all the years before. 
Those who are committed to the cause 
of federal 
not grow weary in welldoing. Victory 
is in sight in the 79th Congress if we 
keep faith with the children of America 
and do the things which need to be 
done to bring this great historic issue 
to a successful conclusion. 


aid for education should 


—Howarp A. Dawson, director of 


rural service, NEA. 
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The Teacher | Hope Lo Be 


_ a lifetime of earnest effort will be 
insufficient to enable me to become the teacher | 
hope to be. But I believe it is always well to aim 
high if one does not allow discouragement to 
appear when the aim is not immediately realized. 
I shall always need improvement, and I hope most 
of all to remember that and to do something 
about it. 

First, if | am to be this teacher I hope to be, I 
must have a wholesome personal life—-one that 
will keep my mind fresh and active and keep me 
physically fit to lead the children’s activities. My 
life apart from the children must give me things 
to bring to my pupils in school—-new ideas, experi- 
ences which will interest the children as well as 
me and which will teach them about the outside 
world. It must also give me enthusiasm. My 
life must be clean, so that any help or guidance 
the children need, they will feel is sincerely given. 
Children are natural imitators; | hope they will 
find in me the qualities that should be imitated. 

Second, 1 want the children to love and respect 
me in the schoolroom. I do not want them to be 
my friends because their work under me is easy. 
I want respect too—respect because they know I 
am helping them to learn. And yet I don’t want 
respect without love, either, because their char- 
acters will be molded unfavorably if they know 
they are learning but find no enjoyment in their 
work. I think that I can accomplish this by look- 
ing at all problems from the pupil’s side as well 
as my own, and helping them to see both sides 
also—-by the feeling of cooperation between my 
pupils and myself. 

Third, 1 hope to make my pupils conscious of 
worthy goals toward which they should work. 
Work is so much more effective if a goal is kept in 
view. I hope I can make them understand that they 
will some day need those lessons they are preparing 
in school. One of my main aids in this endeavor to 
help each one to fix a goal toward which he must 
work will be the practice of relating their lessons 
to everyday life—to help them practice immedi- 
ately new things learned in their own lives. 

Fourth, the pupils need to have knowledge to 
reach that goal. I hope to develop organized 
thinking within my little boys and girls. It is 
necessary to their happiness. No one likes to have 
to hunt thru a waste-basket for a paper that could 
just as easily have been filed in a labeled pigeon- 
hole. Such is the mind. Students need to have the 
basic knowledge filed away, so they can find it at 


ATEN 


Grant, Nebraska 


by DORIS 


Normal Training Graduate, 


a minute’s notice. Upon this basic knowledge 
added learning will be built. Each extra bit of 
knowledge will depend upon the basic and will be 
related to it. I believe one of the important extra 
hits of knowledge is knowledge of the world 
about them, for some day each one will be out in 
that world and will need to cope with it. They 
cannot do so unless they know something about 
it, just as you can’t drive a car most efficiently 
until you know. something of how it is made 
to run. 

Fifth, 1 hope to build character, good solid 
character, within my pupils, for knowledge would 
be of little worth unless they knew how to use 
it in the best way. When I say I want to build 
character, the thing that is uppermost in my 
mind is the formation of correct habits. I want 
them not only to know what is right, but to 
want to do it and to form habits of doing the 
right thing at all times. 

Sixth, 1 want to help my pupils develop such 
personalities that each may be a pleasure to his 
associates; I want them to be considerate of other 
people, to have pleasant little mannerisms, to be 
graceful, and to develop talents that will give 
pleasure to those about them. I want to help my 
pupils to develop ability to participate in whole- 
some group activities. These are some of the 
things I hope to help my pupils to do. 

I want my school to be a place of unity, an 
organization in which all of the community is 
interested, a school whose members are coopera- 
tive and who work together toward one end. I 
want it to be a school which not only helps the 
children develop, but which helps the adult mem- 
bers of the community to grow and be broad- 
minded members of their state, nation, and world. 

I hope to teach my pupils thru my example. I 
shall try to improve myself and become more 
worthy as I go. I spoke of developing qualities 
within the children, such as personality. I hope to 
make my schoolroom personality one that will 
make school life pleasant, impressive, and inspiring 
to the children. I hope to be one of those teachers 
who has something new to look forward to every 
morning, one to which school work will not lose 
its luster, despite discouragements. May I never 
forget while I am working with children that I 
am helping to mold future citizens. May I always 
be a help and never a hindrance to the boys and 
girls entrusted to my care and guidance.—Nebraska 
Educational Journal. 
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HE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT and many 
ancl thru appointed planning com- 
missions are devising means to meet 
pressing postwar problems. Yet, sur- 
prisingly, plans of these groups deal 
largely with such topics as road build- 
ing, construction, and erosion control, 
and little if at all with human welfare 
and education. Little thought is being 
given, apparently, to the part education 
should play in facing our immense 
after-war problems. 

The NEA, thru its Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy thru Educa- 
tion which for months has been study- 
ing postwar problems in relation to edu- 
cation, has decided that plans should be 
adopted for postwar education and that 
the public be informed of the part edu- 
cation must play if we are to maintain 
a wholesome economy under demo- 
cratic conditions for the next 15 years. 

Past experience having shown that 
one of the best methods of securing 
understanding and support of the pub- 
lic is thru conferences, the Defense 
Commission has planned a series of 
conferences on “Postwar Problems and 
Education” to be held in various states. 
The first, at Raleigh, North Carolina, 
November 28, 1944, was followed by 
similar conferences at Charleston, West 
Virginia, December 4, and Nashville, 
Tennessee, December 8. 

The Raleigh conference, typical of 
the series, was attended by influential 
citizens from all walks of life—repre- 
sentatives of labor, agriculture, business, 
and manufacturing; of civic organiza- 
tions such as Kiwanis and Rotary, 
chambers of commerce, taxpayers asso- 
ciations, business and_ professional 
women’s clubs, PTA’s; of legal and 
medical professions and the churches; 
of the American Legion and _ other 
patriotic groups—a more representative 
group perhaps than had ever before 
assembled in that state to consider 
questions of public welfare. These citi- 
zens spent the entire day in conference 
with leaders of the teaching profession. 
The Governor addressed a luncheon 
meeting of the conference. 

After an opening address outlining 
the important problems to be consid- 


Laymen and Educators Join Hands 


Leaders Face Vital Problems of Reconstruction in Sertes of Conferences 


ered, the conference resolved itself into 
discussion groups which for four hours 
freely and fully discussed major prob- 
lems confronting our country. It was the 
consensus that if our postwar problems 
are to be solved democratically, educa- 
tion must be depended upon for a con- 
siderable part in their solution. 

Serious consideration was given to 
what education can do to help assure 
full employment. It has been esti- 
mated that to prevent serious unem- 
ployment, positions must be provided 
for about 60,000,000 people after the 
war, which is 15,000,000 more jobs than 
we were providing four years ago be- 
fore wartime improvement in methods 
and machinery had resulted in increased 
production per job. Among sugges- 
tions as to ways education can help in 
securing full employment were these: 

[1] Extending school attendance to 18 
years, thus removing three million chil- 
dren from the labor market. [2] Providing 
specialized vocational training for re- 
turned servicemen and war production 
employees to fit them into new jobs. [3] 
Extending vocational guidance. [4] Rais- 
ing the educational level of the entire pop- 
ulation, thus increasing wants for goods 
and the ability to produce them. 

It was agreed that perhaps the last 
service was most important, for with- 
out additional and better education it 
will be impossible after the first few 
postwar years to provide markets for 
the vast production of goods resulting 
from full employment. To illustrate 
the relationship between consumption 
of goods and education, studies were 
cited showing that in the ten states hav- 
ing the highest educational level, such 
items as income percapita and retail 
sales, newspaper and magazine circula- 
tion were twice as much as in the ten 
states with lowest educational level. 

Another problem that received a 
great deal of attention was the lack on 
the part of great masses of our voters 
of adequate preparation to meet the 
difficult economic and social problems 
to be presented them for decision in 
the postwar period. Consideration was 
given to the fact that more than a fourth 
of our voters have had only a sixth- 
grade education or less and that a ma- 


jority have not completed the first year 
of highschool. It was the general opin- 
ion that every effort should be made at 
once to raise school attendance levels to 
18 years and to develop an effective sys- 
tem of adult education. 

There was considerable discussion of 
health conditions, as revealed by the 
rejection of almost 4o percent of our 
youth for the armed services. A continu- 
ous program of health instruction, med- 
ical inspection, and corrective treatment 
beginning in kindergarten and continu- 
ing thruout the school course was ad- 
vocated as the most effective remedy. 
The apparent increase in juvenile de- 
linquency during the war and _ the 
threat of religious, racial, and political 
intolerance to democracy and world 
peace were also considered, with edu- 
cation beginning in childhood looked 
upon as a major corrective. 

Interest was so marked that the hold- 
ing of similar conferences in various 
sections of North Carolina was called 
for. At a dinner of educators after the 
conference, plans were made for local 
conferences in cooperation with leading 
lay organizations. 

The NEA, thru its Defense Commis- 
sion, will make state conferences avail- 
able to every state in which educational 
and lay leaders desire them. Three or 
four state conferences per month can 
be held. The Commission has _pre- 
pared detailed plans and will assist in- 
terested state associations in securing co- 
operation of lay groups and in plan- 
ning, conducting, and financing such 
conferences. Funds are supplied from 
the War and Peace Fund. 

During the next 10 or 15 years the fate 
of free government in America will be 
settled and it will not be possible to 
adapt our democracy to postwar needs 
except by means of more extensive and 
better education. Thru conferences and 
other means it is hoped to develop a de- 
termination on the part of the public 
and the profession to use education to 
the full to help solve our postwar prob- 
lems and to maintain our form of gov- 
ernment during the momentous years 
that lie ahead —Donatp DuSnHang, sec- 
retary, Defense Commission. 
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The National Service Year 


The author is on military leave of absence from Morris Harvey College, 
Charleston, West Virginia, where he was head of the department of education 
and in charge of the teacher-training program. In view of his experience as an 
educator and now as a soldier, Put. McGarey writes: “I think America will 
make a mistake to choose a dark horse military program as a better means of 
national preparedness than an improved public-school program.” The following 
article presents his ideas in more detail. For further information on the pros 
and cons of compulsory military training, see pages 179-182 of THE JOURNAL 


for November 1944. 


D. G. McGAREY 
Wi we plan together for future 


world peace, incongruous rumbles 
of the Compulsory-Military-Training 
Bandwagon are audible on America’s 
main street. Many individuals and or- 
ganizations are climbing aboard. Secre- 
tary of War Stimson, from the driver’s 
seat, encourages citizen groups to drum 
loudly for the military program. Every 
day brings additional endorsements. It 
is easy to get the impression that “every- 
body’s doing it.” 

Why are the people so ready to rush 
into action new to the American scene— 
compulsory military training? It is be- 
cause they fear future national unpre- 
paredness. One of our own number, 
Principal Haydn S. Pearson of Bigelow 
Junior Highschooi, Newton, Massachu- 
setts, states this view succinctly when he 
says, “Compulsory military training is 
the only way to guarantee preparation. 
We need compulsory military training 
to give our young men something they 
miss in our public system. Our schools 
do many good things, but they are prac- 
tically valueless in building boys into 
... We need mili- 
tary training to teach American youth 
the meaning of discipline.” And still an- 
other argument is frequently forwarded, 
“Military will give young 
Americans needed technical skills.” 

It hurts to have one from our own 
profession state so well the default of 
the public schools and hurts doubly to 


strong young men. 


training 


see him pass the baton to a new anchor 
man in the American relay. One almost 
feels like crying “Tory,” but namecall- 
ing is not a answer to the 
charges he so well expresses. Let us in- 


suitable 


stead engage our energies in a more 
worthwhile endeavor. Let us examine 
the crisis now facing American educa- 
tion and seek a more American alterna- 
tive to unpreparedness. 


If the American people are allowed to 
place their bets on the military dark 
horse, public education will not only lose 
face, but will also be in danger of los- 
ing support and possibly its very auton- 
omy. Unless American educators come 
forward now with a suitable alternative 
to the proposed year of military service, 
they may well confirm the mounting 
fear that the public-school system is not 
the bulwark of democracy it is supposed 
to be, and that if young America is to 
be made physically fit, properly disci- 
plined, and given technical skills, confi- 
dence must be in a new agency. 

Such an eventuality would be less in- 
tolerable if it gave any promise of pro- 
ducing the desired outcomes, but how 
unrealistic it is to believe that a single 
year of compulsory military training in 
peacetime, following 18 years of habit 
fixation by the individuals involved, and 
followed, we hope, by at least 18 other 
years of nonuse before its results are 
tested in a national emergency, will ac- 
complish the desired ends. Legislation of 
each oncoming generation into a single 
year of physical culture, discipline, and 
technical training, army style, promises 
little more than disillusionment. 

Now is the time for educators to re- 
assert publicly and not apologetically 
some of the things they have been 
clamoring to do for years. Now is the 
time to remind the public that with an 
additional fraction of the authority and 
monetary support available to army ofh- 
cers, the schools will do what they have 
always wanted to do in the matter of 
physical education. They will employ 
additional expertly trained personnel to 
correct remedial defects; they will edu- 
cate whole communities with respect to 
nutrition; and add playgrounds and 
gymnasiums for physical exercise for all 
boys and girls every day, not just for 18- 
year-olds for a single year. 


Now is the time to remind the public 
that the schools have for a long time 
desired support enabling them to ex. 
pand their technical training facilities, 
to correlate such programs with actual 
community enterprises, and develop co- 
operatively determined industrial ap- 
prenticeship training courses. At a frac- 
tion of the cost of a perennial military 
training program, extension of the schoo] 
curriculum would outweigh in poten- 
tiality a single year of military service. 

As for discipline, we should make 
clear now to Mr. and Mrs. America that 
given a mandate as strong as that re- 
quired to bring about legislation of com- 
pulsory military training, and given au- 
thority granted to military officers, the 
public schools can produce a disciplined 
American youth, far superior to the 
army brand. With such support, the 
schools will develop in boys and girls a 
democratic discipline, rational behavior 
which does not await external compul 
sions. If our schools are lax in discipline 
now, how can they be improved by 
transferring their responsibility to a new 
agency? Why not give the assistance 
needed to remedy the defect? Two birds 
can be killed with one stone. 

If need be, let us designate the final 
year of highschool or an additional year, 
as the “National Service Year.” Such a 
program can well include camp experi- 
ence, actual work experience in socially 
useful enterprises, special experiences in 
development of citizenship, emphasis on 
physical culture. Certain aspects of the 
program might be developed on a re- 
gional or national basis, making use of 
existing Army, CCC, or NYA establish- 
ments. It might even make use of Army 
personnel, but would be a part of the 
program of public education, adminis- 
tered by civilian educators. 

The proposed legislation of compul- 
sory military training presents a chal- 
lenge to our profession. To concede the 
race to this dark horse will be a quiet 
way of pleading guilty to the charges 
brought against the schools. Now is the 
time to act in the interest of real prepar- 
edness, based on strong foundations. 

Now is the time to insert a sprag in 
one of the wheels of the Compulsory- 
Military-Training Bandwagon, and 
while it is slowed, run the American 
model into public view. It will be a safer 
conveyance on the rough roads ahead. 
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Did You Nonce That Girl? 


A librarian in a Southern Ohio town said to me... 


[hiv you notice that girl who just went out of the door— 
The Spanish-looking girl in the red coat? 

She's been coming in here for books every Saturday 

Since she was a spindling youngster of eight or nine 

Who never looked as tho she had eaten enough, 

But walked as tho she shared a secret with life. 

Now she’s joining the WAVES. She leaves on Monday .. . 


I’m going to miss her more than I like to think. 

Saturday afternoon won't seem the same 

Without her popping in to plunk down the books 

That she’s brought back, and lean a while on the desk 

To tell me her reasons for finding them wonderful— 

While her spirit works so strong a spell on her body 

That I see her alive in the book that she’s talking about. 
I’ve known her as Pocahontas and Molly Pitcher . . . 

As Jo, when she read Little Women... and Joan of Arc... 
As Melissa, in Look to the Mountain... Mrs. Miniver.. . 
And even tired Ma Joad in The Grapes of Wrath. 

I can still see her eyes angry about the way 

The Joads and their kind were hounded from place to place. 
She has a beautiful anger when people are treated 

As tho they aren’t important enough to matter. . . 


I wish you'd been in hiding, somewhere, to listen 
When she told me about her decision to join the WAVES. 
I asked her why she was joining—and wished I hadn't, 
Because she stood silent so long I began to fear 
[ had sounded prying. 

Then her mouth and her eyes smiled, 
As they always do, in a kind of perfect agreement. 
“I'm afraid that would take a lot of telling,’’ she said. 
Her hand reached out . . . and touched a book on the desk, 
As tho she could draw from it what she wanted to say; 
And she spoke slowly, ‘This is a war . . . about books. 
I always think of it that way. And not just books, 
But the places that want you to have them: this library . . . 

highschool .. . 
The places I've loved the most, and have felt I belonged, 
Are the ones that would first be wrecked in Hitler’s world. 
That’s why I have to be in on the war...” 
She paused ; 

And her hands said that she hardly knew how to go on. 
“What I'll have to say if I really tell you my reasons 
For joining up . . . will sound sort of awful and mean. 
But you see . . . if you've always lived in a home like mine, 
Where there’s nothing to tell you what to look for in life, 
You learn to hunt out the places that caw tell you. 
You know my home: with Dad never working steady 
And Mother and him always nagging each other . . 
And no words at all that ever had glory in them: 
Just talk about food; and the money we didn’t have; 
And Dad telling, always, all the things he’d have done 
If he hadn't been tied down by us kids and Mother . . . 
And Mother knowing, as tho she could look thru walls, 
Every little thing the neighbors were doing, 
And always finding a reason to disapprove... 


I+ sounns awful to talk like this . . . and I never have 

To anyone else. But, somehow, I've got to explain... 

When you live with people that you know are your own 
people, 


And you can’t want to be like them . . . it’s sort of lonely. 
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By BONARO W. OVERSTREET 


You have to learn somewhere else what is beautiful: 
How people talk when they're kind; how they act when 
they re brave; 

The things that they'll never do to another person 
Even if they are stronger.”’ 

She stopped again... 
And puzzled over the task of ordering her thoughts. 
‘People talk a lot about what America means... 
The things I'd say about it wouldn't be grand 
Like some I've heard on the radio... 

I'd just say 

That we love a land for what it gives us to grow on. 
To me, that has meant books . . . and coming in here 
To talk to you about books . . . and your never thinking 
It was queer I wanted to come... 

“It has meant school. 
School, to me, is the place where you sort of learn 
What to admire in people—and you've got to know that. 
You learn it from books . . . and from teachers, and other 

kids. 

You learn to notice the different ways that you feel 
With different people: sort of relaxed and happy, 
Or stiff and alaenal and small; and you learn to know 
How you want others to feel when you are around... 
And it isn’t at all the way Hitler wants them to feel. . .” 


She suddenly laughed. ‘‘I never did tell you this. 
Remember that talk you gave, two years ago, 
Down at the Y—about Fascism and Books? 
You named a lot of the books that Hitler had burned. 
Well, I wrote them down as you said them, highly resolved 
To read every one... 
I remember you looked amazed, 
Next time I came in, when I said I wanted Spinoza! 
I got out of my depth, there. But I plodded thru it- 
Even the parts where I didn’t know what he was saying: 
Because Hitler had said I shouldn't. 
And after that, 
I jumped at random all around thru the list. 
Sometimes I understood . . . and sometimes I didn’t. 
But every time I sampled a book, I'd think, 
‘Here’s something a dictator's scared of. I want to know 
why.’ 
You get so your eye has a feel for the words of freedom . . . 
And you find yourself saying them over when you're alone 


’ 


She paused with a sudden, beautiful diffidence. 
“Well, that’s the reason you asked about,”’ she said. 
“‘T’ve come to feel this is almost my private war... 
It involves so many things I care about... .”’ 


GS aR changed the subject then; and we talked a minute 

About her brother, Jim, who's with the Marines. . . 

And what she hopes he'll do when the war's over. 

Then she took her books, and was gone . . . and a certain 
glow 

Went out of this dingy building when she left .. . 

I keep thinking how fine it would be if the sort of thing 

She said that day could be said a lot more often 

To people like me: to librarians and teachers and all... 

All of the people who carry the great tradition 

That is the light of the world . . . and as often as not, 

Forget the glory of what they have in their care . . . 



































































avy and Marine Corps veterans of 

Pacific military operations who have 
the misfortune to suffer amputations of 
arms or legs, eventually find their way 
to the U. S. Naval Hospital, Mare 
Island, California, for four to eight 
months’ convalescence. Here the Bureau 
of Medicine and Surgery has arranged 
for complete surgical and_ prosthetic 
service. 

Shortly after the patient arrives, he is 
visited by a trained interviewer, who in- 
formally gathers data which enable the 
rehabilitation staff to evaluate his edu- 
cational and vocational background. He 
is then counselled by a rehabilitation of- 
ficer who tells him about opportunities 
in his chosen field. If he is confused as 
to choice of occupation or in doubt as to 
his capacity for success in a given field, 
he has opportunity to take psychological 
tests and to discuss his problem with the 
rehabilitation staff or representatives of 
local industries. The rehabilitation staff 
makes a sincere effort to give a patient a 
realistic picture of his chances for success. 

No pressure is brought to bear on the 
patient to dissuade or persuade him in 
his vocational choice. We try simply to 
aid him in finding his goal and then 
help him on his way toward it. How- 
ever, hospitalization is not prolonged for 
rehabilitation purposes. 

The average amputee is 23 years old, 
unmarried, and has a tenth-grade edu- 
cation. He usually has a fair idea of his 
vocational likes and dislikes, but pos- 
sesses incomplete knowledge of employ- 
ment opportunities. 

Despite an “allergy to education” 
among a large number of returned serv- 
icemen, approximately 10 percent of our 
patients have decided to go on with their 
education after leaving the service, and 
an equal number are interested in fur- 
ther education during hospitalization. 
Other phases of the rehabilitation pro- 
gram are available to those not inter- 
ested in education. 

Educational needs of the patients who 
expect to leave the service include voca- 
tional training; highschool courses lead- 
ing to a diploma; college courses lead- 
ing to a degree; or some combination 
of the foregoing. 
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The rehabilitation officers found in 
Napa Junior College, 19 miles north of 
the hospital, an institution which could 
satisfy these educational needs. Inas- 
much as the Napa, California, school 
system operates under the 6-4-4 plan, its 
junior college covers grades 11 to 14. 
Since the college had already been train- 
ing workers for shops and offices of the 
navy yard at Mare Island, it could offer 
complete opportunities for vocational 
training. 

Napa school officials were eager to 
cooperate and offered to put their entire 
facilities at the hospital’s disposal. The 
California State Bureau of Vocational 
Rehabilitation and the local Red Cross 
chapter likewise offered assistance. 

The program got underway in Feb- 
ruary 1944 when six patients boarded 
the Greyhound bus in front of the hos- 
pital and prepared to make daily trips 
to college. 

One of these, S. D., was a petty officer 
over 30, unmarried, with a sketchy high- 
school record probably equivalent to 
10th grade. The college admitted him on 
a regular basis as an 11th-grade student, 
giving credit for work at Navy training 
schools. He was interested in building 
on his practical mining experience and 
going into metallurgy. His amputation 
above the knee will not constitute a 
major handicap for this. On discharge, 
his state vocational bureau will take up 
where the hospital has left off, until his 
pension claim can be adjusted, at which 
time the Veterans’ Administration will 
finish the job. 

J. M. had suffered the amputation 
of the four fingers of his right hand. 
A highschool graduate, 20 years old, un- 
married, he had always planned to enter 
medicine. Tests indicated that his IQ 
was 111, which the rehabilitation officers 
considered “borderline” for success in 
this profession. He was advised to use 
Napa Junior College as a “proving 
ground” to try himself out on courses 
of college level and to make up certain 
necessary deficiencies in his highschool 
courses. The need for frequent surgery 
hampered completion of this plan, but 
J. M. was able to get a “refresher” sur- 
vey of mathematics and science courses 


THE Whe Whanced GO TO JUNIOR COLLEGE} 


Lt. H. C. Lindgren 
USNR 


needed. His grades were above average, 
and on discharge he enrolled in a junior 
college in his home town to complete 
premedical requirements. 

The college closed for the summer, 
but hospital and college arranged for 
two curriculums for hospital patients, 
one in machine shop and allied subjects, 
one in office practice. Enrolment was 
over 40. 

To accommodate those patients who 
cannot make the daily trip to the college, 
a member of the junior college faculty 
spends six hours a day at the hospital. 
Some students are coached in special 
subjects, while others receive highschool 
or junior college credit for courses on 
the regular college curriculum. 

The attitude of the patients as a whole 
regarding rehabilitation has changed 
from passive tolerance to interested at- 
tention. Take J. K., who lacked one 
semester of finishing highschool and 
who had decided on accountancy as a 
career. Apathetic toward early efforts to 
interest him, he realized as the program 
grew that he was missing a prime op- 
portunity to prepare himself for his life 
work. When the summer session started, 
he was among the first to volunteer for 
the class in bookkeeping and office prac- 
tice and recruited other patients to build 
up the class enrolment. 

The junior college reports an improve- 
ment in classroom morale. The civilian 
student values his educational oppor- 
tunities more highly when he sees men 
in uniform traveling 40 miles a day in 
spite of physical handicaps. The teacher 
gets a thrill of success when a one-armed 
bluejacket masters the typewriter. 

Programs of this sort can give re- 
turned servicemen a head start in the 
direction of their chosen careers before 
discharge, and might well serve as a 
pattern for similar cooperative arrange- 
ments between other schools and hos- 
pitals. 


[Any opinion stated in this article is that of the 
writer and is not to be construed as official or 
reflecting the views of the Navy Department or 
the naval service at large.] 
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YESTERDAY THE 
GRADUATING CLASS OF 
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PONTENTIAL GUARDS AND 
FULLBACKS REPAIRED THE 
J PAY FIELD... 
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Tey il ye < r=> 
ALL THE BRASSWORK WAS POLISHED 
AND ALL THE ENTRANCES WERE 
TWOROUGHLY SCRUBBED... 







WHAT WILL 
BILL SAY WHEN 
HE SEES THESE 
RED HANDS! 














The cartoon to the right, by Gib 
Crockett, was featured in the Wash- 
ington Star. The original drawing, 
framed and presented to the gradu- 
ating class on Class Day, now hangs 
in Deal’s Hall of Fame. 


BERTIE BACKUS 


Principal, Alice Deal Junior Highschool, 
Washington, D. C. 


0 MUCH has been written about the 
4 wrong things boys and girls are 
doing in wartime America that it seems 
appropriate to present the other side of 
the picture. Deal Junior Highschool fin- 
ished its year last June with so much on 
the credit side of the ledger and pupils, 
teachers, and parents had such a good 
time working together that I want to set 
down the details. 

On Saturday, June 10, “D-Day,” 200 
boys and girls of the graduating class ar- 
rived at school at nine and worked all 
day scrubbing, cleaning, grading the ath- 
letic field, doing cheerfully and well the 
24 jobs which the student survey com- 
mittee had laid out for them. This was 
their graduation gift to their school—a 
day of service which no money could 
buy. A dozen boys put back into the 
auditorium chairs the 800 bolts which 
other boys had surreptitiously removed 
over a period of years. The hall commit- 
tee with putty knives in hand removed 
the chewing gum from furniture and 
floors—advance preparation for the 
scrubbing and polishing committees. In 


describes an unusual 
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cooperation with the public health 
nurse, a group of Jangoes cleaned and 
refurnished the firstaid room. Nothing 
about the building or grounds was over- 
looked. 

But a clean building was the least of 
the objectives the principal had in mind 
when she began plans for D-Day. Win- 
dows had been broken, not accidentally 
in play but deliberately as sport; vulgar 
writing had begun to appear on the 
walls, in the lavatories; the simplest 
regulations were hard to enforce; exper- 
ienced teachers found it difficult to create 
an atmosphere for learning; JD (juve- 
nile delinquent) was fast becoming an 
epithet of compliment. In short, 1200 
boys and girls in a large city junior high- 
school were beginning to exhibit all the 
symptoms of an uprooted society. Their 
familiar moorings—established codes of 
behavior—had been swept away by war. 

The principal decided that all the 
philosophy of education, all the organi- 
zation of the school, must be used to 
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. ® 
dramatize to boys and girls their part- 
nership in the school’s welfare. The 
graduation class, in whom most of the 
unrest centered, must leave in June with 
pride in their school and with a feeling 
that they had done their bit to add to 
the Deal tradition and spirit. D-Day 
was the idea around which plans 
evolved. 

The assistant principal, counselor, and 
teachers to whom the principal broached 
the idea helped to clarify her ideas and 
to bolster her selfconfidence. After all, 
to expect boys and girls to want to come 
to school on Saturday and to work hard 
while there required supreme faith in 
the rightness of youth. 

The class president was impressed by 
the novelty of a “day of service” as a 
graduation gift. He called a meeting of 
his executive board, and together with 
the principal, presented the idea. The 
idea caught on and soon everyone was 


making suggestions. D-Day was se- 
lected as the name—D for Deal—also 
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D-Day was much in the minds and 
hearts of all Americans at that time. 


June 10 was chosen because it was “near 
enough to graduation that the place 
would still be clean.” Plans presented 
to the entire class were received with 
enthusiasm. 

Buildings and grounds were divided 
into nine areas and a survey committec 
from each section listed the needs of its 
area. The following report shows the 
thoroness with which the survey com- 
mittees worked: 

D-Day Survey 
Area }—Auditorium Work To Be Done 
Workers Hours 
Needed Required 
Cleaning 
Polishing brass on balcony 
rail and light fixtures ¢ 


) 2 
Polishing the piano 2 I 
Sweeping stage (good ) 2 I 
Washing walls 6 3 
Removing chewing gum 

from furniture and floor 2 2 
Repairing 
Replacing bolts in chairs 8 4 
Lights (fixed ) I I 
Stage curtain (to be sewed 

in places) 2 2 


[14] 


The Camera Club took 75 
unposed pictures. Four mem- 
bers worked all day Sunday 
developing them. A_ few 
days later Life asked for 

| a complete set of pictures. 


Painting 
Backstage to be scraped 
and painted 8 


Ww 


Added Attraction 


Curtains for windows 

Painting back drop for stage 

“Who's Who” of stage crew 

1931-1943 names to be painted on the wall 
of the light room 


3 artists all day 





On Monday morning six posters sketched 
by the publicity committee hung in Deal's 
Hall of Fame. 


Materials To Be Bought 
800 bolts for chairs 

1 gallon paint, ivory 

2 large cans brass polish 

6 light bulbs for spotlight 

Thread, needles, and thimbles for two 

6 scrub brushes, soft rags, and soap powder 
2 putty knives 


When all survey reports were in, the 
newly-formed board of directors for D- 
Day met with the principal and set up 
enlistment sheets. Each sheet had on it a 
detailed description of the work, names 
of teacher-foremen, and places for sig- 
natures of volunteers. Within 24 hours 
165 had signed up! 

The PTA vicepresident got together 
a committee of mothers who would feed 
the hungry mob. Should it be a banquet 
with toasts and songs, or a picnic under 
the trees? “A picnic under the trees,” 
shouted the board of directors. Canteen 
service was on hand early and stayed 
late. 

To add to the gaiety of the occasion, 
the music, printing, and art committees 
presented each worker with an attractive 
song sheet containing such songs as this 
one to the tune of “School Days”: 


D-Day, D-Day, dear old Alice Deal Day, 

We're scrubbing and waxing with vigor 
and vim, 

We're sanding, and sweeping, and waxing 
the gym;— 

Armed with paint brushes, buckets, and 
brooms— 


We'll rake up the ground and brighten 
the rooms— 


We'll work as we sing you this joyous tune 
On a Saturday morning in June. 


D-Day is over, but its spirit lives on. 
Deal Junior Highschool, like other in- 
stitutions, has suffered from changes in 
staff, manpower shortage, lack of ma- 
terials and equipment. But encouraged 
by the D-Day blitzkrieg, parents, cus- 
todial staff, and studentbody are finding 
ways to achieve the impossible. The 
PTA appropriated money for summer 
repairs and maintenance; the custodian 
“hired himself” to the school for his va- 
cation month and refinished floors in the 
gymnasiums, auditorium, and lunch- 
room. The engineer volunteered to paint 
the entrances. The student council pres- 
ident called a meeting two weeks before 
school opened to work out with the prin- 
cipal a program for keeping building 
and grounds clean. “We want our D- 
Day to last all year,” he said. 
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HEN Unitep NarIons vVicToRY COMES 
in Europe, our country will ex- 
perience a tremendous emotional re- 
action which may find outlet in an 
orgy of celebration and dissipation un- 
less channeled into constructive, use- 
ful expression. The schools may well 
lead in turning this occasion into a 
period of rededication, renewed deter- 
mination to win the war in the Pacific 
as quickly as possible, and constructive 
planning for the great tasks of peace- 
time. 

School leaders are in a position to 
contact the PTA, churches, the press, 
service clubs with regard to local plans. 
Many schools and communities have 
already planned for this great occasion. 
If yours has not done so, plan now. 
But avoid publicity which might cause 
people to relax their efforts to win the 
war on every front. 

State, county, and city superintend- 
ents of schools can start now, appoint- 
ing a planning committee, informing 
the public, distributing suggestions to 
schools. The state superintendent may 
arrange for the governor to broadcast 
a message to schools. 

City and county superintendents will 
coordinate the school’s plans with those 
of other groups and in cooperation with 
community agencies will arrange for 
a signal—such as prearranged airraid 
signals or factory whistles—to mark 
the authentic announcement of the si- 
lencing of guns in Europe. Do not be 
confused by false or preliminary an- 
nouncements of the armistice, which 
may come as in 1918. Note also the 
possibility that President Roosevelt or 
your governor may set aside a specific 
time for nationwide or state thanks- 
giving and prayer, after the first an- 
nouncements of cessation of hostilities 
have been received thru press or radio 
and after the celebration you are now 
planning. 

Principals will appoint now a com- 
mittee to develop plans for the occa- 
sion in the building and keep in touch 
with the citywide committee. Every 
teacher should not only be ready to 
participate in schoolwide activities but 
should also develop such classroom 
plans as seem appropriate ‘to the age 
of her children and her subjectmatter. 

Suppose word of the victory comes 
while school is in session. After stop- 
ping class activities, the teacher may 
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The United Nations Flag 





make a statement like the following, 
adjusted to the pupils’ maturity, after 
which they all will bow their heads in 
silent prayer: 


“The signal tells us that the war in 
Europe is over. This is the hour toward 
which our brothers and fathers and friends 
on Europe’s battlefields have been fight- 
ing. This is the hour toward which men 
and women in the nation’s war factories, 
on the farms, in the schools, and on every 
other home front have been working. 

“This is a time for rejoicing that no 
more of our men must die on the battle- 
fields of Europe to protect the freedom of 
mankind and of each of us as indi- 
viduals. For those of our brave men who 
paid the supreme sacrifice, let this be a mo- 
And let 
prayers be matched by a determination to 
end tyranny in the Orient, for we must 


relax in our sacrifices of time and 


ment of solemn prayer. our 


not 
money and effort to bring the war in the 
Pacific to a successful conclusion as soon 
as is humanly possible. Above all, let us 
strive to find ways to keep men free in 
the future by living for freedom instead 
of dying for it. Let us build the kind of 
future we want. Let us prepare to work 
and give of ourselves as freely for peace- 
ful cooperation as we have for war.” 


Then students will go to the assembly 
hall. If the official word comes while 
schools are not in session, have students 
from all classrooms assemble in the 
auditoriums or for outdoor exercises as 


LT 


“CELEBRATE V-E DAY THE WAR BOND WAY,” 
urges the U. S. Treasury. Suggest that every 
pupil save for an extra stamp or bond on 
V-E day as a pledge to finish the fight. Strive 
to have your school qualify on that day for 
the blue and white Schools-at-War flag indi- 
cating that at least 90 percent of the pupils 
are saving regularly thru purchase of stamps 
or bonds. 


oe RE a ae 








soon as school reopens. The program 
could be something like this: 


[1] Patriotic music as pupils assemble 

[2] Song: “The Star Spangled Banner” 

[3] Flag ceremony and “Pledge of Alle- 
giance,” followed by: “And I display 
the United Nations Flag in apprecia- 
tion of all those who are my country’s 
friends and allies and who are dedi- 
cated with her to the common ends of 
peace, freedom, and humanity.” 

[4] Invocation and prayer of thanksgiving 

[5] “What This Hour Means to Me’”— 
Short talks by mayor or other prominent 
citizen, principal, teacher, student, par- 
ent, and returned veteran, emphasizing 
our unfinished business in the Pacific, 
and stressing necessity of working to- 
ward lasting peace. 

[6] Solo: “Song for Peace” [see page 
224, December 1944 JouRNAL] 

[7] “The Gettysburg Address” or other 
patriotic selection by a pupil 

[8] Song: “America” or “America the 

» Beautiful” 

[9] Music during dispersal 


To emphasize that victory in Europe 
is the joint achievement of 44 United 
and Associated Nations, we suggest that 
schools arrange to fly the United Na- 
tions Honor Flag beneath our country’s 
flag on V-E Day. This Honor Flag, 
flown at Dumbarton Oaks, has been 
flying in Washington and some of the 
other United Nations centers for more 
than a year. 

It can be made in the schools from 
flag bunting or inexpensive cotton. The 
bars are six-tenths as long as the flag 
is wide and the width of the bars one- 
tenth the length of the flag. The bars are 
spaced apart the width of the bars and 
the bars are centered in the white field. 

When _ used the Honor 
Flag should be flown under the national 
colors and 
fourths its size. When used indoors, 
it is the same size as its companion flag 
and displayed from a separate staff. 

Displaying the Honor Flag will show 


outdoors, 


from .one-half to three- 


respect to other nations who are helping 
win the war and who must stand united 
in winning the peace. Such a gesture by 
the people of America will be noted by 
the entire world and will help generate 


goodwill. 
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HE YOUNG JUNIOR HIGHSCHOOL 
Sade shook her head in perplexity 
as she scrutinized the results of a health 
test given to 800 students in her school. 
“How do you explain this?” she said to 
one of the older teachers. “Nine out of 
ten of the papers say that infantile pa- 
ralysis always leaves people sick or crip- 
pled for the rest of their lives. Then 
seven out of ten of the same boys and 
girls say that some people get entirely 
well without being crippled.” [Percent- 
ages based on a study made for The Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
by Dr. Lerrigo. | 

“Well, the two questions were on op- 
posite sides of the test paper,” the older 
teacher replied, perhaps a little cynt- 
cally. “Naturally you wouldn’t expect 
the students to make consistent replies 
in that case!” ; 

A clue to the confusion may be found 
in the answers to still another question. 
From a list of ten serious 
named in the test, two-thirds of the boys 
and girls marked infantile paralysis as 
“the worst disease, which boards of 
health should spend the most time 
fighting.” This disease inspires unrea- 
soned fear in the hearts of young and 
old, and where there is fear there is 
likely to be confusion. 

It is not surprising that young people 
do not think clearly about infantile pa- 
ralysis. They do not know the facts. A 
recent examination of 27 health text- 
books for highschools and colleges 
showed that none of them gave an ade- 
quate description of the newer methods 
of treatment, of the tremendous amount 
of research now carried on, or of the 
presentday methods of community or- 
ganization to fight infantile paralysis 
epidemics. 


diseases 


Again, there is nothing surprising 
in this lack in the textbooks. It is an 
outcome of the fact that the nationally 
organized fight against infantile paraly- 
sis is only seven years old, and that 
advances in knowledge of the disease 
proceed at such a rapid rate that it is 
difficult to keep uptodate. 

Another source of some confusion has 


The March of Facts 


Information on Infantile Paralysis that you 1] want to know 


A. J. CARLSON, 


Professor Emeritus of Physiology, University of Chicago 


and 


MARION O. LERRIGO 


been the popular misconceptions con- 
cerning the Kenny method, which some 
of the public look upon as a cure in 
every case. The fact is that this is a 
method (or rather, part of a method) of 
treatment, an excellent one, but not a 
cure. There is, as yet, no cure for in- 
fantile paralysis. 

To add to the confusion, there is the 
final fact that despite the immense 
amount of research now going on, it 
is not as yet known how the disease 
is transmitted from one person to an- 
other; no drug or compound has yet 
been found that will prevent or cure it: 
and no successful method of immuniza- 
tion is available. The result is that we 
are still unable to prevent epidemics of 
infantile paralysis from occurring. 

Yet we do know a great deal about 
this disease. We know much that would 
spare the general public from suffering 
unnecessary and exaggerated fears. Sta- 
tistics show that in even the worst epi- 
demics relatively few people are af- 
flicted. In a large proportion of patients 
stricken with this disease, there is never 
any residual paralysis. About half of the 
patients who suffer paralysis recover 
completely, and many of the others can 
be greatly helped by modern methods 
of treatment. 

A filterable virus is the cause of in- 
fantile paralysis, and it is found in the 
secretions of the throat, and in the in- 
testinal wastes of patients, but we do not 
yet know how the virus passes from 
person to person. It is so rare for a case 
to be traced to contact with a former 
case that the Health Departments of 
New York City and New York State 
report that infantile paralysis patients 
may be safely admitted to the general 
wards of hospitals. 

We know that if infantile paralysis 
patients are diagnosed promptly, and 


given adequate medical care in the early 





stages, the chances are much better for 
complete recovery. For this reason, the 
communities which are organized and 
prepared in advance to deal with epi- 
demics can cut down the number of 
seriously crippled victims. 

Since The National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis was formed in 1938, 
it has organized local chapters serving 
nearly all of the 3070 counties in the 
United States. Each year the Founda- 
tion and the chapters conduct the 
March of Dimes and the celebration of 
the President’s birthday to raise money 


to fight infantile paralysis. In 1944 | 


alone, the American people contributed 
$10,973,000 to this cause. 

The local chapters keep one-half of 
the money raised to be spent in their 
own communities in helping needy vic- 
tims of infantile paralysis, regardless of 
age, race, creed, or color. The other half 
is used by the National Foundation for 
research, education, and epidemic aid. 
It has spent millions on research prob- 
lems in the cause and prevention of the 
disease and has trained hundreds of 
doctors, physio-therapists, and nurses 
in modern methods of treatment in- 
cluding the Kenny method, and each 
year gives epidemic aid to communities 
which need it. In the epidemic of 1944, 
the second worst in our history, with 
17,888 cases reported up to November 4, 
the National Foundation sent aid to 21 
states and the District of Columbia. 
Seven physicians, 66 physio-therapists, 
and nearly ten tons of wool for hot 
packs were sent to epidemic areas. 

The March of Dimes raises money 
to fight infantile paralysis. The help of 
the schools is also needed in a March of 
Facts. All of the people should know 
the facts about infantile paralysis, so 
that they will be freed from their ex- 
aggerated fears, and so that they will 
know how to get the fullest benefit 
from available scientific knowledge of 
this disease and its treatment. Teachers 
are invited to write to The National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 120 
Broadway, New York 5, New York, for 
publications giving these facts. 
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MERICAN DEMocRACcyY for its own good 
has admitted its obligation to main- 
tain higher education; how far it has 
fulfilled its obligation is another matter. 
The graduates of institutions of higher 
learning have generally admitted some 
obligation to the democracy that pro- 
vided their education; how far they have 
fulfilled their obligation is another mat- 
ter. 

There are said to be nearly a million 
men and women in the armed forces 
who have had some college training. A 
great many had their academic careers 
interrupted by the war. They are sacri- 
ficing some years of their lives for our 
country, and many are giving their very 
lives. The vast majority will return, 
however, and it is generally expected 
that those whose college careers were 
broken off will want to resume them. 
We may well wonder what the colleges 
will then teach them of their peacetime 
obligation to democracy. 

The first obligation of every educated 
citizen is to be politically literate. Many 
aman and woman who is at home in the 
differential and integral calculus does 
not know what a county committee- 
man is, or how he is chosen. Many a 
citizen who knows a great deal about 
world literature cannot tell you whether 
he is represented by one state senator 
or by ten. 

No brainpower, no matter how high 
its voltage, is of any use to democratic 
government unless it has the facts on 
which to work. Democracy does not 
operate in a high vacuum tube; it is con- 
cerned with the very tangible and mun- 
dane things. And these things an edu- 
cated man or woman must know before 
his or her vote or political activity can 
be made effective. 

The amount of information about the 
processes of politics is probably higher 
among those who did not go to college 
than among college people. At least it 
is from among the noncollege people 
that the precinct, ward, city, and county 
leaders tend to arise. They may think 
that Marcel Proust was the man who 
invented a way of waving hair—but 
they know how the wheels of politics 
go and who makes them go. 
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Charles Edison 


Former Governor of New Jersey 


3efore the obligation of higher edu- 
cation to politics can be fulfilled, then, 
college people must overcome their po- 
litical illiteracy. But that is only a be- 
ginning. 

Democracy is not only a form of gov- 
ernment—the best form, we think, yet 
but it is also a set of standards 
for the conduct of our common affairs, 
a group of ethical principles covering 
the way in which government should 
work. A real democrat, for example, 
does not regard the control of the gov- 
ernment as belonging to one leader as 
the Fascists do; nor to one party, as the 
Communists do; nor to a royal family, 
as the Japanese do. The control and 
ownership of government is to the true 
democrat inherent in the people who 
are governed. 

The ethical principles of democracy 
do not automatically descend upon a 
man as soon as he attains an office thru 
the democratic processes. The level of 
political morality in America is said to 
be higher now than it was in the days 
when traction tzars bought up city 
councils and cattle kings purchased and 
sold legislatures. But the ethical stan- 
dards of democracy need constantly to 
be guarded, improved, enhanced. Part 
of the obligation of higher education 
to our country is to infuse the processes 
of politics with better ethical standards, 
to hold democracy to its best. 

But even this is not enough. If our 
democracy is to fulfill its possibilities, 
there must be more political leadership 
by educated and honest men and wo- 
men. There has almost been a cult of 
indifference to politics among educated 
Americans. They use the word politt- 
cian only with obvious distaste. In their 





devised 








eagerness to make money or to get 
ahead in their professions, they have 
convinced themselves that politics is too 
tiresome and dirty for them. If it is tire- 
some, and if it is dirty, their disdainful 
indifference is greatly responsible. 

There has never been any such tradi- 
tion in England. There has been, rather, 
a tradition that no man or woman was 
too good or too busy to serve the nation. 
We need to build up in this country a 
custom of public service. Every man and 
woman—and especially educated man 
and woman—should expect to give time 
and energy to the public service. 

I am particularly concerned at the 
refusal of many able citizens to have 
anything to do with politics at the local 
and state level. They are willing to go 
to Washington, but not to the city 
council, to the county seat, or the state 
capitol. It is the recognized style to be a 
dollar-a-year man in Washington; i 
should be the style to stay home and 
mend your own backyard of democracy. 
If our democracy is to work, it cannot 
draw off the able and the intelligent to 
serve the central government, while 
leaving the incompetent and the corrupt 
to serve the localities and the states. 

At all levels of government, we need 
new ideas. No one needs to have an 
official position to advance a good, fresh 
program for a community, or for a 
state. The college graduate should have 
ideas and should be especially willing 
and eager to assert his or her ideas for 
improving the welfare of democracy. 

Democracy, like higher education, can 
be pretty much what we want it to be. 
If we have ideas, and if we want hard 
enough to see them adopted, sooner or 
later they will be. Our communities, our 
states, our nation may show to future 
generations a vitality of democracy we 
have never seen, the good life which we 
have only imagined. The opportunity 
to take part in this movement should 
tempt every college person. 

[The attached statement by Exgover- 
nor Edison—son of Thomas A. Edison, 
the inventor—should be placed in the 
hands of every college graduate in Amer- 
ica. Why not pass your copy on where it 
would do good? | 















—___ Hamiton, Obi. Adopts a Single- Salary Sebedule 


INCE its beginning, the Hamilton 

Classroom Teachers Association has 
been working effectively for the con- 
tinuous improvement of the public 
schools of Hamilton, Ohio. Many educa- 
tional topics and conditions affecting 
teachers and their work have been 
studied. 

Early in the school year 1943-44 it be- 
came evident that changes in the two 
existing salary schedules were inevitable. 
This was the opportune time for devel- 
oping and adopting a single-salary sched- 
ule. HCTA set for its goal a schedule 
that would rectify the undesirable fea- 
tures of existing schedules and_ that 
would be just and equitable. It should 
help retain the present teaching staff; 
when changes do come, it would help at- 
tract to the system men and women who 
possess the best teaching talents. The in- 
troductory statement sets forth the prin- 
ciple underlying the schedule: 


THIS SCHEDULE IS BASED UPON THE 
PRINCIPLE OF EQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL 
QUALIFICATIONS AND EXPERIENCE. IT 
IS INTENDED TO STIMULATE THE CON- 
TINUOUS PROFESSIONAL GROWTH OF 
ALL TEACHERS IN THE HAMILTON 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


On December 8, 1943, the president of 
HCTA appointed a Committee on 
Resolutions to prepare a set of resolu- 
tions for the Board of Education request- 
ing a revision of existing salary sched- 
ules. The work was to be undertaken 
jointly by the Board of Education, 
superintendent of schools, school ad- 
ministrators, classroom teachers, and in- 
terested laymen. Both the Board of Edu- 
cation and Superintendent Terry Wick- 
ham agreed to work with the associa- 
tion on an entirely new schedule. 

The committee was increased to nine 
members, three each from the senior 
highschool, the junior highschools, and 
the elementary schools. From January 
until the final adoption on April 25, 
1944, this committee and the superin- 
tendent worked cooperatively on the 
study, procedure of work, and drafting 
of the single-salary schedule. The entire 
committee met weeks at 
which time the subcommittees brought 
in their materials and reports. 


every two 


The first task was to study related 
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materials made available by the Research 
Division of the National Education As- 
sociation and the Ohio Education Asso- 
ciation; pertinent facts on salaries pub- 
lished by the U. S. Department of 
Labor; salary schedules of other Ohio 
cities as well as cities of comparable size 
and economic status in other midwest- 
ern states. One subcommittee secured in- 
formation on yearly salaries and salary 
schedules operative in, other professions 
within Hamilton. Three married men 
teachers with dependents and_ three 
single women teachers gave to the com- 
mittee their actual costs of living. 

When a tentative schedule had been 
formulated, a “discussion meeting” was 
arranged for the Board of Education, 
clerk-treasurer of the Board, the super- 
intendent, and the committee. Questions 
were engaged in freely; compromises 
reached and adopted. 


Determining the financial feasibility - 


of the proposed schedule was the next 
task. This was accomplished by working 
out the annual salary of each employee 
and the total annual cost for each of the 
next succeeding five years. 

It was assumed that each person who 
was on the staff during 1943-44 would 
remain within the system for that five- 
year period. Likewise, it was assumed 
that under arbitrarily set up conditions 
of present professional preparation and 
years of experience, a person would se- 
cure advanced degrees. 

Superintendent Wickham furnished 
the necessary information on the pres- 
ent professional preparation and expe- 
rience of staff members. The avoidance 
of personalities was highly expedient. 
Therefore, each person was designated 
by a number assigned by Superintend- 
ent Wickham. 

Upon the completion of this task and 
the rewriting of the tentative schedule, 
a second “discussion meeting” was held. 
The Board accepted the estimated cost 
and assured the committee that this cost 
could be met. 

Altho the project was undertaken by 
the HCTA, each person connected with 
the schools was presented a copy of the 
Proposed Schedule of Teachers’ Salaries 
and was invited to attend an open meet- 
ing. Each item was explained in detail 
and discussed fully. Some minor changes 


were made. Then, by voting first on each 
item separately and on the entire sched 
ule, the group adopted the schedule” 

Finally, after writing in the rn a 
desired by the staff, the finished copy 
was presented to Superintendent Wick- 
ham, who in turn presented it to the 
Board of Education at a special meeting. 
The schedule was accepted and became 
effective as of July 1, 1944. 

In developing the single-salary sched- 
ule, the Hamilton Classroom Teachers 
Association made a valuable contribu 
tion to the entire school system by re- 
moving the “promotion” from elemen- 
tary to junior high to senior highschool. 
All teachers of equivalent training and 
experience now receive equal pay re- 
gardless of sex or grade taught. 

All teachers are now classified either 
as “regular teacher” under “limited” or 
“continuous” contract or as “temporary 
teacher” under “limited contracts” who 
are engaged to teach for a “definitely re- 
stricted period of service.” 

From the beginning of this study and 
work, it was agreed that the “salary of 
no teacher now under regular contract 
shall be reduced as a result of the adop- 
tion of a new schedule.” $150 was fixed 
as the maximum increase per year for 
any teacher in bringing salaries into 
alignment with the new schedule. 

Since HCTA is an organization of 
classroom teachers, no work was done 
on the developing of a salary schedule 
for the additional duties and responsibil- 
ities in administration and supervision. 
Nevertheless, the committee did suggest 
and the Board of Education accepted the 


suggestion that each person affiliated 


with the teaching staff be classified as a 
classroom teacher for his basic salary 
and then an increment for his additional 
duties and responsibilities be added. 
Such matters as the probationary pe- 
riod, crediting of previous experience, 
vocational teachers, payment of salary, 
provisions governing the adjustment of 
salaries for 1944-45 and the following 
years of the “transitional period” are 
each clearly defined. Special care was 
given to defining clearly “continuous 
professional growth” which may be pro- 
cured thru additional professional train- 
ing taken at an accredited university or 
college, travel, or professional activities. 
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HE StaTE TEACHERS CoLLEcE at May- 
Tite North Dakota, was constitu- 
tionally established when North Dakota 
entered the Union in 1887. The college 
is ideally situated for the development 
of rural programs. Mayville, a town of 
approximately 1350 population, in the 
heart of the Red River Valley, is sur- 
rounded with thousands of acres of the 
richest wheat land in the world. 

The State Teachers College cooper- 
ates with many outside agencies—farm 
and town organizations, state depart- 
ment of public instruction, universities, 
foundations, newspapers—and this in- 
tegration has produced results in the col- 
lege philosophy and in the teacher-train- 
ing process. It has stimulated the peo- 
ples and agencies with which the college 
has cooperated, and contributed to the 
welfare of the communities in which our 
teachers live and work. 


A faculty member said of the Mayville 
program: “Our leaders are looking into the 
future and trying to visualize the positions 
into which young teachers will be placed 
five, ten, twenty years from now. In ele- 
mentary education we are checking our 
curriculum to omit from our methods 
classes whose aims, materials, and proce- 
dures which do not seem to fit into the pic- 
ture we are creating of the future. We are 
adding to our courses of study those modi- 
fications in a wartorn world. Conservation 
of natural and human resources is basic 
in our thinking and planning.” 


A sense of loyalty to the concepts of 
democracy led to inauguration at May- 
ville of a program concerned with agri- 
culture and human resources. 

The beginnings of the program were 
made in the weekly convocations which 


with a memorable and 
iy toneerin g “communit ty 


understandin 1g program’ 


CYRIL W. GRACE 


President, State Teachers College 
Mayville, North Dakota 


for more than a year and a half were de- 
voted to discussions and lectures per- 
taining to vital community problems. 
Thru these convocations a high degree 
of student interest has been maintained. 
A progressive philosophy is a topic for 
discussion in the daily lives of our 
students. 

Obstacles confronting us were many, 
but we can see signs of progress. Patrons 
are now coming to our rural-school 
teachers and expressing gratification 
with instruction and materials. The ex- 
periment seems to be resulting in a spir- 
itual uplift. Schools are beginning to 
lead in upbuilding community institu- 
tions and promoting community wel- 
fare. This attitude may result in in- 
creased tenure and salaries for teachers. 

Our first dificulty grew from the fact 
that education has tended to turn the 
child away from the farm and small 
community rather than toward their de- 
velopment. Farmers over a period of 
years have advised their children to get 
an education and leave the farm. 

A second obstacle was the traditionally 
academic viewpoint of some of our col- 
lege faculty members. 

A third barrier was presented by the 
course of study of our state. When a 
college has revised its own philosophy 





and transmitted its viewpoint to students 
only a small dent has been made. If the 
courses of study prescribed by the state 
department of public instruction could 
be changed to meet the needs of the peo- 
ple, one more obstacle would be sur- 
mounted. Our college this year was in- 
vited to rewrite for the state department 
of public instruction that portion of the 
course of study relating to science, 
health, and agriculture. We hope that 
this revision will develop in future citi- 
zens a consciousness of the significance 
of natural and human resources and 
their relation to home, church, com- 
munity. 

A fourth difficulty was the rigidity of 
the accrediting associations. Fortunately, 
the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges took a liberal stand due to the 
war emergency and instead of register- 
ing objections, gave our program en- 
couragement. 

Misunderstanding on the part of indi- 
vidual citizens created a fifth problem. 
There has been an increasing tendency 
on the part of higher education in Amer- 
ica to grow away from the common un- 
derstanding with the people which is in- 
dispensable in a democracy. 

It was hard to get across to our people 
the idea that it was they who should 
want to place the college in a position 
better to serve their interests, and that 
they should make themselves heard con- 
cerning educational needs. Too often 
laymen are afraid to be heard, having 
developed an inferiority complex when 
in the presence of the educated. Edu- 
cated persons frequently forget that God 
bestows intellect and intelligence and 
that man bestows an education. 
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College students study the difference in 
growth of plants on eroded and virgin soils, 
Rural-schoo!l children see a demonstration of 
the waterholding capacity of different kinds } 


° 
of soil. SOIL CONSERVATION PHOTOS 


generally directed toward one or another § 
of the vital questions facing society in? 
this area. For example, the music de- 
partment is developing songs and can- 
tatas pertaining to local problems. The? 
science department is cooperating with 
the department of education in develop. 
ment of materials to instruct and in-' 
terest the child from grades one to 
twelve. In social studies, a movement is 
on foot to teach children something? 
about North Dakota’s “George Wash- 
ington Carvers.” In arithmetic, the trend 
is toward teaching the subject in terms 
of the environment—measurements oi 
fields, haystacks, binned grain, feed re 
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teachers to direct children in drawing 






and painting the community as it is and 
as it might be. For instance, a prospec- 
tive teacher may study contour farming 
and make pictures of it. 

Our college librarian has developed 
a unique circulating library. This servic« 
is in such demand that present facilities 
are not adequate to meet calls from rural 
readers. Much of the material that goes 
out from the library pertains to the pos- 
sibilities of developing the environment 
along social and economic lines. 

An example of one of the several 








































program. The alarming facts on the 
health of our people as revealed by the 
Selective Service led us to assume re- 
sponsibility for remedying this situation 
in our locality. With the aid of the Sloan 
Foundation, the College has developed 
a special program devoted to health. We 
maintain that the recent advances in 
positive and corrective health practices 
developed by Army and Navy health 
officials must be absorbed into our cur- 
riculum and carried into the grade 
schools of tomorrow. 







































The Mayville program is a program 
of action. Take, for instance, the build- 
ing of the Grace Field Amphitheater, 


a community project. The highway de- 


We decided that the program should _ tions, and school officers’ meetings; over 


begin in cooperation with the people and the radio; with government groups; in 
educational journals. The Mayville 


weekly newspaper has made a pioneer- 





grow upward, rather than begin at the 
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top and reach downward. Many of the 







services that education could render have 


been made valueless because educators 







failed to make themselves understood 
by the public. The Mayville program has 
been discussed at PTA’s, farm organiza- 
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ing effort to explain the college program 
of community building. We are trying 
to make the public feel that the college 
is serving their interests and eager to 
know how it can do so more efficiently. 

Efforts of the various departments are 
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partment donated the use of its power- 
ful machinery. The light and power 
company contributed to the equipment 
needed for night lighting. The Civic 
Club of Mayville and the college 
alumni, students, and faculty united in 
contributions. 
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* BUILDING STRONG * 
LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Vv 








ROCKFORD EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
The Rockford, 


now in its twenty-sixth year, was or- 
ganized to promote good public rela- 
tions, look after the economic interests 


Illinois, association, 


and general welfare of its members, and 
promote cooperation in professional 
undertakings. 

Of our many committees, the hospi- 
tality is the newest. Last summer, mem- 
bers of this committee sent to every new 
teacher a letter of welcome along with 
bus schedules and a map of Rockford 
donated by the Chamber of Commerce. 
In many cases, the committee met new 
teachers, found them living quarters, 
and helped them in other ways. At the 
suggestion of this committee the local 
Newcomers Club recognized new teach- 
ers this year as they always do other new 
citizens. 

Since officers and committee chairmen 
planned the year’s program during the 
summer, the social committee gave the 
annual informal reception honoring new 
teachers just three weeks after the open- 
ing of school. Members of the school- 
board were invited. Following Teachers’ 
Institute during October, committees 
sponsored an “Evening of Fun” to which 
all county teachers were invited. For 
November, they planned a dinner meet- 
ing at which E. T. McSwain of North- 
western University spoke on “Victory 
on the Education Front.” In January 
we have our annual joint dinner meet- 
ing with the AAUW. For February we 
hope to have Secretary Hilda Maehling 
of the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers as guest speaker. 

Our legislative committee, constantly 
on the alert sending telegrams and let- 
ters and interviewing legislators, carries 
out the legislative program of the NEA 
and TEA, with which our association is 
afhliated. 

To inform our own members and fos- 
ter better public relations, we publish 
the Rockford Education Association 
News. The first issue, with a “Welcome” 
theme, was distributed to all teachers 
the day school opened; the second, to 
all teachers at the county institute. 
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Our American Education Week com- 
mittee this year had one exhibit down- 
town which consisted of 21 large photo- 
graphs showing highspots in the educa- 
tion of a Rockford child from nursery 
school thru highschool. Our newspapers 
published editorials on “They Are Your 
Schools” and “Our Teachers” in addi- 
tion to stories, pictures, and features 
pertaining to American Education 
Week. Our local radio station urged 
citizens to attend the schools’ open 
house. 

A technic developed by our salary 
committee thru the years is the confer- 
ence between the group and board of 
education members. These conferences 
are impromptu as occasion demands. 
However, we never present requests or 
complaints without presenting them 
first to the superintendent. Then a joint 
committee meeting may follow with one 
or more board members or with the 
entire board at a special or regular meet- 
ing. Full opportunity is given for discus- 
sions, questions, and exchange of ideas. 
Salary schedules have been worked out 
cooperatively for years. 

Thru the earnest efforts of association 
members, we have established health and 
accident insurance, hospitalization, the 
credit union, and cumulative sick leave. 

We feel that the local organization is 
the foundation for all professional or- 
ganizations and are proud of the prog- 
ress and growth of our local association. 

—Rutn Ann Wuirt, president. 


KEARNEY TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 

The teachers of Kearney, Nebraska, 
began their work as an organized local 
group in 1934 when they affiliated with 
the NEA and elected a delegate to the 
summer convention. Each teacher con- 
tributes one percent of one month’s sal- 
ary to meet the expenses of the delegate 
sent each year to the NEA meeting. 

Since adoption of the constitution in 
1935, 100 percent membership has been 
maintained in national, state, and local 
organizations. The policy of adopting an 
allinclusive membership fee to cover na- 


tional, state, and local dues was adopted 


in 1943-44. 


rograms 


The local unit meets once a month 
with a well-planned program. Out- 
standing social meeting of the year is the 
Christmas dinner. Faculty dinners and 
picnics are also held. 

The cumulative sick leave plan was 
adopted last year. The city school system 
allows five days per year sick leave. 
Under the present plan this leave may 
accumulate to 30 days without loss of 
salary. 

American Education Week is 
served by radio broadcasts by teachers, 


ob- 


parents, and students. Suitable programs 
are presented by the schools. Open house 
is a special feature. 

The program for this year includes: 

[1] To continue the study of all national 
and state legislative bills on education and 
teacher welfare. Informed speakers will ex- 
plain and discuss bills now pending. In 
February the Kearney unit is inviting all 
teachers in Buffalo County to attend a 
meeting on legislation and to take part in 
the discussion. 

[2] To study teacher tenure and retire- 
ment systems as a basis for formulating a 
workable plan for the Kearney schools. 

[3] To study the salary problem for the 
purpose of making adjustments to meet 
the changing needs and establishing a fair 
salary schedule. 

With the assistance of the state teach- 
ers association and the National Educa- 
make 


tion Association, we 


noticeable progress. 


expect to 
—ErMa Survey, secretary. 


KANAWHA COUNTY CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


American Education Week plans as 
carried out in our organization prove 
the worth of a united profession. The 
NEA sent out a wealth of material with 
instructions. The public relations com- 
mittee of the state classroom teachers 
association sent suitable suggestions for 
West Virginia communities. With the 
cooperation of our Kanawha County 
Education Association and Classroorn 
Teachers Association plans were carried 
out. 

Our county superintendent sent letters 
to all ministers asking that they devote 
1 sermon to education during Novem- 





ber. The county association president 
discussed plans with the American Le- 
gion local and they decided to buy two 
Lowell Thomas trailers. 

Letters were written to civic organiza- 
tions asking that we be permitted to 
send a speaker during American Edu- 
cation Week. The response was gratify- 
ing. A highschool chorus of 70 sang for 
one group as their part in interpreting 
the work of our schools. 

We had advertising in local papers. 
We would have been more successful 
here if we had followed NEA’s advice 
and bought all mats in advance. It is 
easier to sell advertising when mats are 
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EMILY 


T THE present time, when the many 
A newly graduated teachers have set- 
tled down to their first winter’s work, 
the following letter from an 
teacher seems especially pertinent: 

“As the general public well knows, 
the opening of schools this year revealed 
a decline in the number of university 
graduates who had chosen teaching as 
a vocation. This is thought by most 
schoolboards to be caused solely by the 
fact that ‘other jobs’ pay better. 

“Tt is true the monetary consideration 
is a big factor, but there are others of 
even greater importance—and I believe 
the solutions are right in your field, Mrs. 
Post. 

“Many people expect a teacher to com- 
bine the wisdom of Athena with the 
virtue of a saint. Let a teacher dress in 
smart, attractive clothes or enjoy a soda 
in the company of a casual man friend 
and there is gossip. Let her express an 
opinion on politics—not in the classroom 
but as a private individual—and tongue- 
wagging grows. 

“Can’t you say a word in defense 
of the profession of education and do 
‘your bit to see that our children are 
taught by qualified, happy, unharried 
teachers?” 

In reply to this letter, there are a 
number of things that I have long 
wanted an opportunity to say. One of 
these is to protest against those who 
seem to have kept a mid-Victorian hold 
on the conduct of teachers—and on 
them alone. 

The point I should like to make, to 


older 


on hand. Stores used window displays, 
one of the most attractive a highschool 
art exhibit of clay models. The NEA 
poster was displayed. Radio scripts sent 
by NEA were used by a highschool 
speech class over a local radio station. 
County school papers used material sent 
to them. 

Many schools had visiting days for 
parents and were gratified by the num- 
ber of parents who came. FTA club 
members sent invitations to the parents 
and acted as guides. The movie, Pop 
Rings the Bell, was shown to many lay 
groups. 

—LucitLe ArMsTRONG, president. 
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POST 


parents and schoolboards both, is that 


teachers are exactly like the rest of us. 


They must possess normal intelligence 
and sufficient education. They must be 
citizens. Surely then, they should not 
be denied the normal pleasure of social 
contacts, and the right to free expression 
of their views. To keep watch on how 
they spend their free time, what they 
say in the company of their friends, and 
to dictate the cut of their clothes, makes 
us look like Gestapo agents. 

On the other hand, a teacher—either 


young or old—does have to realize that 


like the perfect parents, she is an un- 
ceasing example to the children in her 
class. If she is a really qualified teacher, 
her influence is immeasurable, and can 
easily be permanent. 

I would like to emphasize as the great- 
est of assets some of the qualities that 
this letter describes as tabu. Any school- 
board that approves of teachers’ appear- 
ing drab and dowdy makes a grave mis- 
take. Children are very responsive to 
beauty and to charm. They will look up 
to Louise Lovely as well as to Barbara 
Bright. When they meet a teacher who 
is the combination of loveliness and 
cleverness, and who also has what they 
sense as “character,” she has little diff- 
culty in leading them. 

That anyone could want a teacher to 
be a Miss Pinchpeck Prim is incredible. 
In primary school—and indeed, at all 
levels—nothing could be of more im- 
portance than a teacher’s own happiness 
and peace of mind—which in turn is re- 
flected to the children in her care. 

Naturally the  teacher’s behavior 
should be that expected of any wellbred 
young woman. Her appearance should 
probably be on the conservative side of 
smartness. And she herself should feel 
her own responsibility to youth as its 
example. But we only defeat our own 
purposes if we put obstacles in the way 
of a full and happy life for those who 
shape our children’s minds. 

(Released by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
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certificate to emphasize the importance of mem- 
bership in both state and national associations. 
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NEA Journal WARK GUIDE 


Order publications of the NEA and its departments from the Association 
at 1201 16th St. NW, Washington 6, DC. Cash must accompany orders for 


$1 or less. Unless otherwise indicated, secure government publications 


from 


the Superintendent of Documents (Supt. Doc.), Washington 25, DC. Make 
money order or check out to Superintendent of Documents; do not send 
stamps. Starred items. have been listed in previous War Guides. 


FILM CATALOGS AND INFORMATION 


| Approved Films on Food and Nutrition—detailed 


nformation as to sources, distribution, terms, 
yntents, appraisals. 1944. 44p. 25¢. NY City 
od and Nutrition Program, 45 Lafayette St., 
NY 13, NY. 


H Educational Film Catalog. For 1944, bound an- 


tual and cumulated supplement, Sept. For 1945, 
in expanded service including a comprehensive 
ting as well as the former selective list with 
nnotations with full information about renting 
nd purchase. Beginning Jan. 1945, monthly is- 

s frequently cumulated with a bound cumula- 
ion in June. Subscription price, $3. H. W. Wil- 
on Co., 950-972 Univ. Ave., NY 52, NY. 


Educators Guide to Free Films—fourth annual 
dition, Sept. 1944. 192p. Gives titles of films; 
izes, 16 mm. or 35 mm.; type, sound or silent; 
number of reels; running time; dates of release; 
innotations; terms and conditions of loans; names 
ind addresses of agents. Lists 2165 films of which 
144 are 16 mm. silent; 1185 are 16 mm. sound; 
206 are 35 mm. silent; 330 are 35 mm. sound 
Edited by John W. Diffor and Mary Foley Hork- 

imer, with John Guy Fowlkes as educational 
msultant. $3. Educators Progress Service, Ran- 


> 


lolph, Wis. 


Film Catalog. 1944. Free. University System of 
Georgia, Division of General Extension, 223 Wal- 
ton St. NW, Atlanta, Ga. 


Filmosound Library Catalog: Educational Films, 
Educational Utilization Digest, Recreational 
Films, Motion Pictures for Church Use. Bell and 
Howell Co., 1854 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13. 
Ii], 25¢. Free to sound projector owners and 
ental film users, upon registration of equipment 


Film Utilization Guide for 650 University of 
Michigan Films—lists University films evaluated 
n basis of classroom experiences. 1942. 726p. 
>2.75. Bureau of Visual Education, Univ. of 


Mich., 131 N. Hall, Ann Arbor. 


General Price List. 
.. Meadville, Pa. 


1943. Free. Keystone Vicw 


latest Catalog of 35 mm. slidefilms on general 
science, chemistry, physics, and biology. Free. 
Visual Sciences, 246N, Suffern, NY. 


iii Catalog of 16 mm. educational sound 
films. 1944. 32p. Free. Audio-Film Libraries, 
Bloomfield, NJ. 


Maps, catalog of inexpensive map publications 
government agencies. Free. Supt. Doc. 


New York University Film Library Catalog of 
cted 16 mm. educational motion pictures. 


'044. 96p. Free. 71 Washington Square South, 
NY 12, NY. 


1000 and One: The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical 
Films—annual ed., Oct. 1944. 140p. A classified 
isting, with brief description of educational films 
and their sources. Educational Screen, Inc., 64 
t. Lake St., Chicago. 75¢. (To Educational 
*creen subscribers, 25¢.) 


Selected Motion Pictures, 16 mm. sound and 
silent, season 1944-45—catalog of films obtain- 
able thru YMCA Motion Picture Bureau, 347 
Madison Ave., NY 17; NY. 1O4p. Free. Ask also 
for information about Classified Film Lists. 


Some Selected Films and Film Sources, in The 
Civic Leader, Nov. 27, 1944. $1.20 a year to 
nonsubscribers to Civic Education Service publi 
cations, 1733 K St. NW, Wash. 6, DC. 
Sources of Educational Films, an excellent and 
convenient guide to existent sources of films. 
Mimeographed. 1944. 24p. Single copies free on 
request. NEA. 


Twelfth Edition Catalog listing 3000 entertain- 
ment and educational subjects for rent or sale 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 W. 45th St., Dept. 
A-9, NY 19, NY. 


War Films for War Use—1i1944-45. A 20-page 
directory issued by Bureau of Motion Pictures, 
OWI. Lists 79 nontheatrical films available from 
270 film distributors in 48 states. These 16 mm. 
films—made available thru cooperation of ODT, 
OPA, other government agencies, and informa- 
tion services of United Nations—t ll of the status 
and progress of the war. Obtain directory from 
Bureau of Motion Pictures, OWI, Wash. 25, DC, 
but make all bookings for films listed in directory 
from your local film library. The directory lists 
distributors of OWI films within cach state. 


RECORDINGS 


A Catalog of Selected Educational Recordings- 
annotated, classified listing of recordings available 
from Recordings Division, New York University 
Library, Washington Square, NY 3, NY. 
j1p. Free. Address inquiries to Emilie L. 
Haley, exec. secy., Recordings Division. Ask also 
for 15¢@ study guide, Recordings for Classroom 
ind Discussion Groups. 


Film 


1944. 


Recordings of patriotic or historic radio pro- 
grams. Script and Transcription Exchange, Fed- 
cral Radio Education Committee, U. S. Office of 
Education, Wash. 25. DC 


TEACHER AIDS 


For information about maps, color sheets of 
illustrations from Natl. Geographic Magazine, 
and special packets made up of back issues of 
the magazines, write to School Service Division, 
Natl. Geographic Society, 16th and M Sts. NW, 
Wash. 6, DC. Weekly School Bulletins published 
39 times during the school year also contain 
many colored illustrations. 25¢, for one year’s 
subscription. 


New Tools for Learning about War and Postwar 
Problems—64p guide to films, pamphlets, and 
recordings by discussion topics and subjects with 
suggested procedures for the use of these “new 
tools” in combination. 1944. Free. New Tools 
for Learning, 280 Madison Ave., NY 16, NY. 


The News 


teachers about radio, press, and motion pictures. 


Letter—presenting information to 
Published monthly except during June, July, 
August, and September. 25¢. Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, 13 Page Hall, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus 10, Ohio. 


“Sight and Sound in Social Studies’—a section 
conducted monthly in Soctal Education. Gives 
motion picture news, recent 16 mm. 
radio notes, and the like. Annual subscription 
to Social Education, $2 to non-members of the 
Department. Natl. Council for the Social Studies, 
NEA. 


rele asecs, 


Visual aid units consisting of a 16 mm. sound 
motion picture, a 35 mm. silent film strip, and 
an instructor’s manual. Released by U. S. Office 
of Education for use by educational and voca- 


tional institutions. For information, write to 
Castle Films, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, NY, NY. 


Visual Review—1944. Published annually by the 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Discusses utilization of visual training aids in 
the armed forces, among schools, and in other 
organizations. 72p. Free. 


UNITED NATIONS 


For information about posters, radio scripts, 
maps, or films regarding the United Nations, 
write to: 


Belgian Govt. Information Center, 630 5th 
Ave., NY 20, NY. 
British Information 
Plaza, NY 20, NY. 
Consulate General of the Kingdom of Yugo- 
slavia, 840 N. Mich. Ave., Chicago. 
Czechoslovak Information Service, 1790 Broad- 
way, NY 19, NY. 

East and West 
ny, Id. 
Friends of Denmark, 116 Broad St., NY, NY. 
Govt. of India, Information Service, 2633 16th 
St. NW, Wash., DC. 

Greek Office of Information, 2100 Mass. Ave., 
Wash. 8, DC. 
Netherlands Information 
Museum, Holland, Mich. 
New Zealand Legation, Wash. 8, DC. 
Official Information Bureau of 
475 5th Ave., NY, NY. 

Polish Information Center, 745 5th Ave., NY, 
NY. 

United China Relief, 
NY 

United Nations 
Ave., NY o, NY. 


Wartime Information Board 
W. 5th Ave., NY, NY. 


Rockefeller 


Services, 30 


Assn., 40 E. goth St., NY 


3ureau, Netherlands 


Switzerland, 


1790 Broadway, NY 19, 


Information Office, 610 5th 


(Canada), 620 


Kodachrome slides of life in the other American 
republics for use in highschools are being as- 
sembled by the American Council on Education 
in cooperation with the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs. The sets or units are 
not available yet, but will be during this school 
year. For further information, write Florence 
Arquin, director, Kodachrome Slide Project, 
American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Wash. 6, DC. 


“Music Notes,” excellent annotated list of films 
now available on Latin America, in Nov. 1944 
Bulletin of the Pan-American Union. By Charles 
Seeger, chief, Music Division. 15¢. Recordings 
of Latin American Songs and Dances, by Gus- 
tavo Duran. 1942. 65p. 30¢.* The Other Amer- 
icas thru Films and Records. 1943. 48p. Free. 
Pan American Union, Wash. 25, DC. 


[See also page 24.] 
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NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


PTTTT LITT iii 
Received in November 


Arizona—H. B. Wyman 

Arkansas—W. E. Baker 

Cattrornta—John S. Carroll, H. Bentley 
Wells 

CoLtorapo——Carl Prior 

D. C.—Mary Esther Haynes 

FLoripa—Paul E. Peters 

ILtrNo1s—Josephine L. Coosey, Edmund 
Fetzer 

Iowa—Florence E. Jensen 

Kansas—Willard J. Graff 

LovuistaNa—Inez Labat 

Maine—Perry F. Shibles 

Massacuusetts—Allen J. Hill 

Micnican—TIrett Ferris, Charles W. Taylor 

Strickler 

Onto—Jane L. Ley, Edward A. Saltsman 

OKxLAHOoMA—Paul C. Bachmann 


Missourt—kR. E. 


PeNNsyLvaniA—Anna L. Smedley 

Sout Daxota—Lyman M. Fort 

TTENNESSEE—Earl M. Ramer 

Texas—Gladys Fox, W. A. Guinn, Addi 
son Lee 


W AsHINGTON—James Lewis Stevens 


TEACHER WELFARE 
Teacher Paid $108 for $60 in One 
Year; Still Owed the $60 


Sy IN OUR CREDIT UNION one of the early 
members was in the hands of a high-rate 
money lender. Two $20 loans w hich were 


paid by use of credit union money had 
cost him $108 in “interest and other 
charges” during a single year and he still 
owed the original $60 with interest. 

This teacher refinanced all his obliga- 
tions and, over a period of ten years, bor- 
rowed in excess of $5000, all of which has 
been repaid and a savings account has been 
accumulated. Today, after 12 years, he has 
a home nearly clear of debt, a car free of 
debt, two children with the medical bills 
paid, and he and his wife have become 
active in community and civic affairs. 

The actual lending of money was only 
a small part of the problem of salvaging 
this family as useful and substantial citi- 
zens in the community. Every school em- 
ployee in the United States should and 
could have a similar organization available 
for savings, credit, and business counseling. 

If there is no teacher credit union in 
your community, write to the NEA— 
NEA Committee on Credit Unions. 


PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Looking for Leadership 


& AN teacher, 
who during the past year has worked en 
thusiastically on a state NEA enrolment 
committee, writes: “I have only one sug- 


OUTSTANDING CLASSROOM 


gestion to offer as to how to increase our 
NEA membership and that is to work thru 
the superintendents and principals of the 
various schools. If each superintendent or 
principal would verbally, not thru a mim- 
eographed circular, notify his faculty that 
he expected them all to join the NEA the 


The Statue of Liberty, 
on Bedloe Island in New 
York harbor, was a gift 
from France. The sculp- 
tor, Bartholdi, spent 20 
years creating the monu- 
ment, which was to com- 
memorate the centennial 
of American Independ- 
ence. There were delays, 
technical and financial, 
and not until eight years 
after the centennial was 
the statue presented, on 
July 4, 1884. It was un- 
veiled October 28, 1886. 


results would be a grand surprise. For five 
years I taught under a principal who an. 
nually made such a remark to his faculty 
and as a result we all joined the NEA” 


Toward the Five-Year Program 


3c Tue local education association of Vir. 
ginia, Minnesota, in November moditied 
its constitution to permit unified member- 
ship in all educational organizations, na- 
tional, state, and local. Beginning in Sep. 
tember 1945, when a member enrols in 
the local, he will automatically join the 
national and state. 


New North Carolina Secretary 


Miss Ethel Perkins, 
NEA Director for 
North Carolina, is 
the new secretary- 
treasurer of the 
North Carolina Edu- 
cation Association. 
She succeeds Fred 
Greene, who has be- 
come secretary-treas- 
urer of the North 
Carolina Bankers As- 
sociation. 


The NEA No Slot Machine 


y& Too MANy people think of the NEA 
as a giant slot machine into which you 
can put $2 and expect to hit the jack pot. 
It isn’t that. More is required—active par- 
ticipation by every member.—Donald W. 
Robinson, president, Upper Darby Branch, 
Pennsylvania State Education Association. 


CLASSROOM HELPS 
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Timely Films 


s& To suppLeMENT the Journal War Guice 
on page 23, we call to your attention: 

Introduction to the Army, a 40-minute 
Army Training Film [TF 21-2067] shows 
what happens to a typical American 18- 
year-old from the time he receives his 
“Greetings” until he completes his basic 
training. For information as to availability 
of film, consult Preinduction Training 
Officer in your service command _head- 
quarters. 

Scientists for Tomorrow gives the story 
of the Science Talent Search. 16mm. sound 
Motion picture, 20 minutes. Free. School 
Service, Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. 
Co., 306 Fourth Ave., Box 1or7, Pittsburgh 
30, Pa. 

Where Your Money Goes. 16mm. sound 
film, with running time of eight minutes. 
For discussion groups [Cont. on p. A-10| 
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| Ahead of Us Looms a 
Grave Problem 


We are winning the war. But a problem just as vital—even more 
staggering—will face us when firing stops. It is, 


To Win the Peace! 


HE collapse of Germany and Japan will not mean that 
peace is won. Peace is never won unless it is main- 
tained. And one factor indispensable to the maintenance 
of peace is knowledge. Knowledge of problems foreign 
and domestic—knowledge of world backgrounds and move- 


ments—of interwoven national interests. 


We Must Have Sound Education 


Knowledge wells from education. If education is to play 
the great role that the good of the world demands, our edu- 
cational systems must be given proper tools to do their job— 
well-trained teachers adequately paid, sufficient schoolhouses 


efficiently equipped, and the best of modern textbooks. 


Modern textbooks save the teacher time and effort, enable 
the student to learn more quickly, easily and correctly— 
give parents and taxpayers full value from their investment 


in education. 


Today—with the world engulfed in a whirling maelstrom 
of pregnant events—our students need more than ever 
before the latest and best texts in history, geography, the 
social sciences. Or sad indeed will be their preparation for 


the problems of tomorrow! 


Social Science Texts of Distinction 


Bradley: World Geography Pahlow: Man’s Great Ad- 
Kidger: Problems of Ameri- venture 
can Democracy Kelty Histories 
Muzzey: A History of Our Atwood-Thomas  Geogra- 
Country phies 
Johnson-Alexander: Citizenship 


Save Paper—and Serve America 
GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston 17 New York 11 Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 Columbus 16 San Francisco 5 Toronto 5 
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[Cont. from p. 24] order a Distribution 
Packet (25¢) which includes bulletins on 
the subject. War Where You Live, 16mm. 
film, 6 minutes. For information about the 
films, write to Twentieth Century Fund, 
330 W. 42nd St.. NY 18, NY. 


Water, Water, Everywhere? 


sc Posrwar AMERICA’s WATER SUPPLY will 
have a profound influence on everything 
from jobs for returned servicemen to the 
nation’s economic life itself, according to 
a report recently issued by the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey. Rapid industrial develop- 
ment, progress in airconditioning, stepped- 
up irrigation programs, and many other 
changes, have made water one of the top 
national problems. Information on_ this 
subject, which you may want for your 
classes, may be secured from the Geological 
Survey, Washington 25, D. C. 


EQUCATIONAL CONFERENCES 


Regional Conferences 


vy Tue South Central regional conference 
of the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers will be held in Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, on February 10, at the Lincoln 


Hotel under the direction of Marie Ernst. 
States included in this region are: Ar- 
kansas, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma, Texas. 

The North Central regional conference 
will be held in Chicago, March 2 and 3, 
at the Shoreland Hotel under the direction 
of Jean Armour MacKay. States included: 
Illinois, Indiana, Towa, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, 
Wisconsin. 

Local associations in these regions should 
plan now to send representatives to these 
conferences, as many vital questions in re- 
gard to building strong local associations 
will be discussed and plans formulated to 
carry out the Five-Year Program of Unifi- 
cation, Expansion, and Development. 


Eighth Annual Conference on 
Elementary Education 


yy Tuts CONFERENCE, sponsored by the 
NEA Department of Elementary School 
Principals, will be held at the University 
of Syracuse, New York, July 9-20, 1945. 
Dean Harry S. Ganders of the School of 
Education has placed C. W. Hunnicutt, 
professor of elementary education, in 
charge of the arrangements. Conference 
members will be housed in the Sims 
Dormitory; meetings will be held in an 


“Help Yourself” to 
a T.C.U. Check 


-wnen you need it most? 


W 


sively for teachers. 


That’s the way you will “help yourself” to a T.C.U. Check 
when you need it most. That’s the way to make certain that 
sickness, accident or quarantine will find you better prepared 
to meet the added financial loads they bring. Send the coupon 


today—No Agent Will Call. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


568 T.C.U. Building 


Remember ‘‘It 
Costs So Little to 
be SAFE and So 


Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


Way Protection. 


Mech te be obligation. 
PP | ER er er re 
SORRY.‘‘ Send 
Coupen Today LS werecen xt. con temas 
a oe ee ee ee 
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Thousands of teachers have “helped themselves” to a 
T.C.U. Check in the past 45 years. Here is how you 
can do it, too! First, you send the coupon below. That brings 
you all the facts about T.C.U. “10-Way Protection” and its 
low cost of less than a nickel a day. Then, if you wish, you 
enroll in this oldest protective organization operated exclu- 


Seeeeeeeuecee FREE INFORMATION COUPON Seeueeeveese | 
To the T.C.U. 568 T.C.U. Bldg., 


I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10- 
Send me full details without 


AGENT WILL CALL SES SSeeeeeeeeeess 


You'll Be” 
So Glad 


You’re Under | 
the T.C.U. 
UMBRELLA | 


—when sickness, 
accident or quar- 
antine comes 
your way. 


Lincoln 8, Nebr. 











the best projection results with 





auditorium nearby. Two points of credit 
are being offered for the two weeks’ cours: 
Detailed information will appear in forth. 
coming issues of The National Elementary 


P rincipal 4 f 


Institutes on Professional and 


Public Relations 


sic: More THAN 60—perhaps as many as 
65—Institutes were held in 1944. Many 
directors and planning or evaluation com. \] 
mittees rated the 1944 Institutes the most 1 
successful of a five- or six-year series. Out. 
lines were issued by the NEA in the fall 
of 1943 on the following subjects: Sound 
professional and public relations of teach- } 
ers, a mighty factor in recognizing educa- 
tion in the people’s peace; securing federal } 
aid to education; meeting legislative issues } 
in education now before this state; mor 
successful recruitment of teachers; develop 
ment of public opinion favorable to public 
education. Institute programs revealed that 
these suggested subjects were widely used 
and with good effect. 

There was increasing evidence that th: 
ideas underlying the Institute are becom 
ing an integral part of the year-round pro 
gram of colleges and universities. Mon 
planning committees in 1944 had the co- 
operation of all five [Cont. on page A-12} 
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HOLMES 


*“Sound-on-Film’’ machines 


Precise machining, adjustment and testing of every 
Holmes Projector insures dependable day-after-day, 
month-after-month, year-after-year service. 
bined with the advantages of brilliant picture repro- | ’ 
duction and perfect sound synchonization, the secret 
of Holmes porularity is easily explained. 


Com- 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1815 ORCHARD ST. 


CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
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3] A UNIQUE presentation of the opera is offered photographs and drawings of the composer, the 
in this Victor Recordrama by combining cast, and of scenes from stage productions of { 


“La Bohéme.” 


Licia Albanese, leading soprano of the Metro- 


voices, music, pictures and text. “The Heart of 
La Bohéme” is a condensation, with only the 








most melodious and stirring moments of the politan Opera Company, and Beniamino Gigli, 
work on records. The other parts of the drama world famous tenor, head the fine cast which 









are supplied in descriptive notes that includes Tatiana Menotti, Afro Poli, Duilio 
carry the listener from one musical Baronti, and Aristide Baracchi. Members of the 
peak to another without disturbing Orchestra of La Scala Opera, Milan, conducted 
the continuity of the story. The inside by Umberto Berrettoni, assist the singers in this 






cover of the album and six album-size brilliant performance of “La Bohéme.” Especially 
pages contain authoritative information recommended for classroom use. f 
on Pucciniand “La Bohéme.” Included 
are full Italian texts and English trans- 
lations of all vocal parts of the Recor- 


drama, synopsis of the action linking 








MUSICAL MASTERPIECE ALBUM 
M980 OR DM980 

















y the arias and ensemble pieces, and Five 12-inch records List Price $5.75 
Other new Victor releases for January: 
} KINGS OF THE WALTZ. A medley of Strauss waltzes ROUSSALKA: Act III; Mad Scene and Death of the 


including Emperor Waltz, Loreley, Doctrinen, Southern Miller (in Russian), Feodor Chaliapin, bass, and 
Roses, Delirien, Die Fledermaus and Wine, Women G. Pozemkovsky, tenor, with orchestra, M.Steimann, 
and Song. Played by the London Philharmonic conductor. 
Orchestra, Walter Goehr, conductor. Musical Maste rpiece Record 11-8695 
Musical Masterpiece Record 11-8696 12-inch record . jf 
12-inch record . : 


List Price $1.00 
List Price $1.00 
PRELUDE INE MINOR (“Cathedral”) and Fugue in 
E Minor, J. S. Bach; E. Power Biggs, organist, playing 
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SUITE BERGAMASQUE: Prélude and Menuet, Debussy; 
E. Robert Schmitz, pianist. 
Musical Masterpiece Record 11-8694 

12-inch record . . « « - « + « « List Price $1.00 


the Baroque organ in the German ,Museum of Harvard 
University. 
Musical Maste rpiece Record 10-1121 

10-inch record . . .. . . . « List Price $ «7: 


Ww 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST ARTISTS ARE ON 


¢ VICTOR RECORDS @& 


RCA VICTOR DIVISION, RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 
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$1, PETERSBURG 


for your Retirement Home 


Each year more and more people are discovering £t. Petersburg as one of 
America’s finest home communities—an ideal place for a retirement home. 
Built as a city of better living, St. Petersburg has an almost ideal combina- 
tion of natural and man-made advantages . . . a pleasant climate, a beautiful 
setting on a sub-tropic peninsula, every kind of sport and entertainment, 
plus all the facilities of a progressive metropolitan city. 


Now is a good time to do a little personal post-war planning . . . a good 
time to get information about sunny St. Petersburg. Write today for our 
32-page booklet, also our booklet “Come and Live 


in St. Petersburg." Address H. T. Davenport, 
Chamber of Commerce— 
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TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 





The opportunities for teachers te secure posi- 
tions excellent professionally and financially 
are the greatest we have ever known. It is 
our aim to render the best service possible to 
both administrator and teacher. Our service is 
nation-wide. (Member N.A.T.A.) 








A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 


Colleges, 
ALBERT [eee 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


Schools. Good 
ESTABLISHED 


















candidates in 
demand. Send 


188s : d 
for information 





Home Office: Member 
25 East Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago N.A.T.A. 
Corresponding Agencies : 


535 Fifth Ave., New York City »* Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 








MUSIC 9e— 
LESSONS ep SS 


COMPLETE CONSERVATORY 
HOME STUDY COURSES 


40 years of successful training in Piano, Violin, Cornet, 
Trumpet, Saxophone, Clarinet, Guitar, Mandolin—Voice, 
Ear Training and Sight Singing. Choral Conducting, Public 
Schoo! Music—History of Music, Harmony, Advanced Com- 
position, Arranging. The only home study school teaching 
all courses leading to degree, Bacheler of Music. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 

Suite U122, 1525 E. 53rd St., Chicago 15, Ill. 


Send catalogue and illustrated lesson for 





SPOHCCH CCC EC eErereccrecoseroeeeocs course, 
RR eo a aN ne ee EES ea 
MN. NiGatseeheee waessssdsdecbecevancansdeesdeaueeeaens 
PN. <ecsapeidectnesencsntncssodccweanebseamesbes 
Give experience ........... Age. 
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ional College of Education 
THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Elementary grades, kindergarten, nursery school, and child 
care centers, Children’s demonstration school and observa- 
tion center, Located on Chicago's lovely North Shore, near 
lake. Beginning classes as well as specially designed 
courses for teachers and college graduates. Mid-year Term: 
Jan. 29. Summer Term: June 15. Write for catalog. 


National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER. Pres. Box S16-A _ EVANSTON, ILL. 


Send for 40-Page Booklet 
“YOUR CHILD'S TEETH” 


Shows how to make ‘‘Care of Teeth’’ 
a fascinating pupil-pastime. Full of 
teaching material. Send 10c for copy. 
With it we will send FREE catalog of 
dental! health material listing booklets, 
pamphiets, posters, plays, charts, 
stories, graded reading and coloring 
seatwork. 


American Dental Association 


Dept. N-1 212 E. Superior St. 
van Chicago 11, WMinois 






















AVIATION DICTIONARY 


by CHARLES A. ZWENG 


a new Encyclopaedic AVIATION DICTIONARY bris- 
tling with thousands of pertinent aviation words, and 
terms defined and explained . . . a necessary authority 
for the airman, instructor, executive and aviation stu- 
dent. Price only $6.00 postpaid or C. O. D. Free Folder. 
PAN AMERICAN NAVIGATION SERVICE, Dept. E 
12021 Ventura Bivd. N. Hollywood, California 


SEA LANGUAGE 
COMES ASHORE 


By JOANNA CARVER COLCORD, 
Author of “‘Songs of American Sailormen” 
Words of the sea now in the speech of the landlub- 
ber. 1,400 words and phrases with meanings and ori- 
gins. A book of Americana, philology, sea lore. $2.25. 
At bookstores or direct 
CORNELL MARITIME PRESS 
241 West 23rd St., Dept. J.N.E., New York 11. 
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| Cont. from p. A-10] groups considered tof 
have the greatest stake in the professional. 
ization of teaching—teacher-education jp. 
stitution, state education association, state 
department of education, state congress off 
parents and teachers, National Education 
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Association. i room tl 
More colleges and universities used the} Moore. 
talent on the campus for the Institute pro auditior 
gram. Fewer colleges and universities re¥§ teners s 
lied on speeches as the backbone of the pro-J§ said he 


gram. Fewer colleges and universities men 
tioned travel difficulties as having any¥§ mornin 
bearing on the Institute. Three new states} jn Son; 
joined the Institute movement in 1944:f promis 


since Si 





Michigan, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 3 watch” 
f “beyor 
TItITITtT Itt ii i CBS p 
HERE AND THERE ff Frida 
Wisconsin Cooperative Educational yous 
| Planning Program | — 
osn, 
3S THE WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION { Vache 
announces that Wisconsin is launching a Kalan 
program of cooperative educational plan- J 
ning. Teachers thru the Wisconsin Educa- Ho' 
tion Association and the department of utes a 
public instruction will assist professional raphy 
and lay groups in attacking educational § tion? 
problems and planning for improvement § ducer 
of educational programs. B Air. 
Brita 
Achievement in South Carolina day 
9:15 
vy Sourn carottna has passed an amend- Fy pa 
ment to its state constitution which will [/ TI 
pave the way for a statewide teacher retire: ) 
ment law at the coming General Assembly. alae 
Scot 
No Shortage in School Books Sian: 
and Instructional Supplies te 
sv Tue resutts of a recent survey made })_ pilo 
by the Educational Research Service of pil 
the NEA and the American Association |} Brit 
of School Administrators and reported in }) vir" 
Circular No. 5, 1944, reveals that more |) Sco 
than 50 percent of the school systems in- |} the 
cluded in the survey furnish all textbooks |} pec 
and all instructional supplies without | get 
charge to both elementary and secondary- | \ 
school students. The popular plan followed ) lot 
in cases where books and supplies are not Br 
furnished free is for students to rent text- }} Se: 
books from the school system. Per pupil |} 
expenditures for books and supplies be- 
tween 1940-41 and 1943-44 show a slight th 
increase, IS 
In connection with the survey the ques- |) 2 
tion was asked as to whether or not there ul 
had been any deficiency in the number of ol 
textbooks and supplies available to stu- |) di 
dents since 1940-41. Well over one-half of [7 It 
the school systems indicated that pupils a 
were supplied “about [Cont. on p. A-14]| le 
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LISTEN sus 


Out of Oshkosh into a CBS audition 
room the other day came one Sally 
Moore. She sang Handel’s Largo. The 
audition continued. Her invisible lis- 
teners sat up and took notice. One judge 
said he hadn’t heard such a contralto 
since Sigrid Onegin. So the next Sunday 
morning she sang on CBS’ New Voices 
in Song—a program specially built for 
promising newcomers. The same“ death- 
watch” of judges listened. Their verdict: 
“beyond expectations”. Now she has a 
CBS program all her own Mondays and 
Fridays, 6:30 p.m. EWT. Better listen. 

Almost exactly what happened three 
years ago to another Cinderella from 
Woonsocket named Eileen Farrell. Osh- 
kosh, Woonsocket . . . where, now, is 
Vachel Lindsay’s “hidden butterfly” of 
Kalamazoo? 

* 

How would you crowd into 28 min- 
utes a clear, sentient lesson in the geog- 
raphy, history and character of a na- 
tion? The problem constantly faces pro- 
ducers of CBS’ American School of the 
Air. This is how they did with Great 
Britain some weeks ago on the Wednes- 
day geography series (New Horizons 
9:15 to 9:45 a.m. EWT; repeat 3:30 to 
1 p.m. EWT). 

The scene took place in a Lancaster 
bomber returning from a thrilling raid 
over Norway. The crew consisted of a 
Scotch engineer, a Lancashire naviga- 
tor,a Welsh gunner, a Yorkshire radio- 
man, a Cockney bombardier, a co- 
pilot from Cornwall, and an Oxonian 
pilot. Motor trouble developed over 
Britain. Poetic license led the plane over 
virtually every province in England, 
Scotland, and Wales. Each member of 
the crew talked about his home and his 
people. Roy Chapman Andrews knit to- 
gether the narrative. 

When it ended you not only learned a 
lot of things you didn’t know about the 
British, but you were half out of your 
seat learning it. 


“We are all adults in this family” said 
the letter, “and though Wilderness Road 
is obviously written for children—we 
are fascinated by it, and follow the trib- 
ulations of Daniel Boone and the West- 
ons with the avidity of childhood. Wil- 
derness Road is marvelously well done. 
It is well-performed and well-written; 
ind the locale, with which I am very 
familiar, is well delineated.” 
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“We are particularly intrigued by the 
theme song, which for some elusive rea- 
son, seems so very familiar. What is it? 
Could a copy with the lyrics be ob- 
tained?” 

The reason is elusive because it is an- 
cient. The theme song of CBS’ Wilder- 
ness Road (Mondays through Fridays, 
5:45 to 6 p.m. EWT) is “Hunters of Ken- 
tucky”, one of America’s earliest folk 
tunes which actually antedated the time 
of the famous Indian scout by some 
thirty years. On the program it’s played 
the way Boone heard it—on a zither. 

Man’s natural craving for adventure 
finds daily satisfaction in this continued 
story of the early days of America. 
Teachers have called it one of the most 
authentic series of its kind, historically 
as well as psychologically. One listener 
wrote to say he never knew before that 
the sound of a beaver’s tail slapping the 
surface of a lake is a danger signal to 
all the other beavers. 

* 


Every Saturday a sizeable segment of 
America’s 7,000,000 farmers—cattle 
raisers, citrus growers, wheat producers 
and truck farmers—hear their problems 
clarified by Chuck Worcester on Colum- 
bia’s Country Journal (CBS-WTOP, 
Washington, 9:30 to 10 a.m. EWT). In 
his “radio farm magazine” Worcester 
talks about subsidies, weather condi- 
tions, plant genetics, insecticides. 

On January 13 Worcester will broad- 
cast his annual message from Beltsville, 
Md.. world’s largest agricultural experi- 
mental station, operated by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. He'll report on 
the latest scientific advances, interview 
famous soil chemists, forecast the crop 
picture for °45. If you had trouble with 
those Victory cucumbers this summer, 
better listen. Maybe you'll find out why. 


” 


This is 


CBS 


the COLUMBIA 
BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
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GOOD LISTENING 
FOR JANUARY: 


* 


ALE 


SELECTED SUGGESTIONS 


NEW HORIZONS 

Wednesday, 9:15 am. EWT. Mexico is 
the first southern neighbor described on 
four successive ‘‘world geography” 
broadcasts. The West Indies, Argentina, 
and Chile follow in that order. 


TALES FROM FAR AND NEAR 
Thursday, 9:15 a.m. EWT. Norman Cor- 
win, the distinguished radio-dramatist 
directs and produces his celebrated fan- 
tasy, The Odyssey of Runyon Jones. 


THE PEOPLE'S PLATFORM 

Saturday, 6:15 p.m. EWT. For the fifth 
consecutive year CBS news analysts pre- 
view world events for the coming twelve 
months, 


INVITATION TO LEARNING 

Sunday, 11:30 a.m. EWT. Rostand’s 
great tragi-comedy Cyrano de Bergerac 
is discussed by Walter Hampden, whose 
“Cyrano” has thrilled thousands; Mar- 
garet Webster, noted producer; and 
John Mason Brown, author and critic. 


OF MEN AND BOOKS 

Saturday, 2:00 p.m. EWT. John Mason 
Brown presents a critical commentary 
on current books and a discussion with 
their authors, 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC- 
SYMPHONY 

Sunday 3:00 p.m. EWT. Jascha Heifetz, 
violinist, appears as guest soloist with 
the Philharmonic-Symphony, under the 
baton of Artur Rodzinski. 


GATEWAYS TO MUSIC 

Tuesday, 9:15 a.m. EWT. CBS’ affili- 
ated station WCAU in Philadelphia, 
originates a program of Pennsylvania 
Dutch music presented by authorities 
on this form of American folk song. 


THIS LIVING WORLD 

Friday, 9:15 a.m. EWT. Groups of high 
school students at 50 CBS stations dis- 
cuss the various proposals for postwar 
treatment of Germany. 


SCIENCE FRONTIERS 

Monday, 9:15 a.m. EWT. A dramatized 
presentation of how future fashions in 
apparel will be affected by the latest 
research in textile chemistry. 












A usetul, helpful 


discovery to aid 
mental alertness 


A mentally active person like yourself 

must get terribly annoyed if this ever 

happens to you — when you quietly 

sit down at home to mark papers, read 

or study you become so drowsy you 

can hardly keep your attention focused... 

It may be odd to recommend chewing Gum 

to you as a teacher but healthful, refresh- 

ing Doublemint Gum chewed at just such 

times ought to help waken you up and 

keep you more alive and keen for what you want to do. 


It is found that it is not when a person is stimulated and under 
pressure that the mind goes wool gathering but rather when there’s a 
lull or letdown. It is then when chewing Gum has been proved to be 
such a great benefit as a quick mental pick-up and aid to concentration. 


Clerical workers with highly repetitive jobs and subject to some- 
what uninteresting routine tasks long ago found this out. They have 
claimed for years that chewing refreshing Doublemint gives a sense 
of feeling brighter and more on the job so that they make fewer 
errors. Our fighters report a similar discovery. That’s why they re- 
gard chewing Gum today an on-duty necessity as an aid to mental 
alertness. Anyway, here’s something that may be well worth your 


trying out SOME DAY. 


@ Just now our entire limited production of wholesome Doublemint goes to 
our fighters. That is because we can’t get enough quality material to make enough 


of this quality Gum to go around. But when we can, we will again serve everyone 
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Classified 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST TO EDUCATORS 
Business and credit references are requested 
from all advertisers in this section. The rate is 
25¢ per word for over 270,000 circulation. Final 
closing date for each issue is the 5th of the 
month preceding—i.e. Feb. issue closes Jan. 5. 


BRIEF 


BOOKS 
WHO WAS 


Largest Dictionaries, 
naries Swedenborg’s 
free (5¢ 


East 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG? See 
Encyclopedias, Libraries. Semi- 
Heaven and Hell,” 632. pages, 
postage). Swedenborg Foundation, X9999_ 51 
42nd Street, New York 


THE ROREM SEPTANGLE--Home-Group Discus 
sion Plan for about seven persons, by S, O, Rorem 
Founder of Junior-Senior Clearing House. Includes 
suggestions for personal philosophy, second printing 
Sixty-four pages, fifty cents: three copies, one dollar, 
The Rorem Septangle, Alma, Michigar 


TL TS aS Se 


COINS AND STAMPS 


COIN COLLECTORS. Read rhe 
Published monthly. Neéws, illustrated 
on coins and medals. Sample 
Numismatic Association, G.P.O 
m 3 


LL sess 


Numismatist 
feature articles 
copy 25¢ American 


Box 10 ™ Brooklyn l 


HOBBIES 


JEWELRY mes removed from ring 
sorted $2.40. LOWE’S, Box 311, St. 
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etc... 100 as- 
Louis a Mo, 





FUND RAISING 


FARN EXTRA MONEY EASILY Schools, 
Churches, P.T.A., Boy Scouts, and other groups—sell 
beautiful Deluxe Everyday Greeting cards. Order 
assortments on approval. Return any*‘not sold. You 
risk nothing. Liberal cash commission and 10 Free 
Surprise Gifts with each order of 25. Artex Card 
Company, Dept. J, Anderson, Indiana 


25 


FILMS 


10MM EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILMS. Free Cata- 
logue. Audio-Film Libraries, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


VISUAL AIDS 


CLASSROOM VISUAL AIDS: Sterographs, lantern 
slides, diagnostic and remedial reading devices, hand- 
made-lantern-slide materials. Keystone Company, 
Meadville, Penna 

35 MM SLIDEFILMS—General Science, Chemistry, 
Physics, Biology, Visual Sciences, 246N, Suffern, 
New York 


SS 





View 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


_DO TT YOURSELF! In class or out, make distinctive 

gilts, or decorate your own wearing apparel, household 
linens, etc., with Prang Textile Colors. Easy and fast 
Booklet, Do It Yourself, full of ideas, 25¢. The Ameri 
can Crayen Company, Dept. NE-5. Sandusky, Ohio 


WHAT’S NEW? 


THE DUPLEX RADIO-MAT 
TYPEWRITER SL'!DE 


It fits your 35mm. machine. You type it—write 
for free sample. 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., INC. 


; ept. E 
222 Oakridge Blvd. Daytona Beach, Fla. 





[Cont. from p. A-12] the same” with both 
textbooks and supplies in 1943-44 as in 
1940-41. None of them mentioned that 
textbooks were difficult to obtain due to 
war conditions. 


Servicemen’s Rights and Benefits 


sc Tuts HANDY cuIDE for veterans of the 
armed forces and their dependents [ 1944, 
l6p. 5¢] is available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C. It will help teachers in their guid- 
ance work with returning veterans. 


DATES TO REMEMBER 
January  17-23—National —‘ Thrift 
Week. For suggestions write to the Na- 
tional Thrift Committee, 441 Lexington 
Ave., NY 17, NY. 
CONFERENCES 


AASA REGIONAL 


Jan. 9-11—San Francisco 
Feb. 12-14—Birmingham 
Feb. 19-21—Chicago 
Feb. 27-Mar. 1—Denver 
Mar. 5-7—New York 

|For information write American Asso- 
School 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington 
6, D. C.] 


Feb. 22-24—Meeting of the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges, head- 
quarters Hotel Stevens 


ciation of Administrators, 


NEW NEA PUBLICATIONS 


Education for Citizenship 

sy Procerpincs of the Seventh Annual 
Conference on Elementary Education, 
sponsored by the NEA Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, July 10-21, 1944, has 
come from the press. Copies may be ob- 
tained from the Department at $2 each. 


Education for ALL American 
Youth Is All America’s Business 


3 Tuts EtcutT-PAGE PAMPHLET has been 
prepared by the Education Policies Com- 
mission in response to many requests from 
the general public for a thumbnail sketch 
of the main proposals in Education for All 
American Youth (1944, 421p. $1]. 


Unless otherwise indicated discounts for quan- 
tities on NEA publications are: 2-9 copies, 10 
copies, 25 percent; 
Orders which 


percent; 10-99 
14 percent. 


less must be 


oo or more, 
amount to $1 or 
accompanied by cash. Carriage 
charges will be prepaid on cash orders but not on 
billed orders. Order from the National Education 


Association, 1201 16th St., Washington 6, D. C. 
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What is mét¢vital to you than Food and Water? 


Men wave tivep forty days without 
food—perhaps even longer. They have 
gone several days without water — and 
lived. But without sufficient oxygen, life 
is snuffed out in a matter of minutes. 


Normally, a person obtains plenty of 
oxygen by breathing air. But following 
bomb blasts, shock from battle wounds, 
heart attacks, during severe cases of pneu- 
monia, and after major operations, addi- 
tional quantities of oxygen may be pre- 
scribed. The treatment is known as oxy- 
gen therapy. 


The breathing of extra oxygen also is 
required by all flyers in the rarefied at- 
mosphere of high altitudes. The study 
of this use is contributing important data 
to that which the medical profession’s 


continuing research has made av ailable 


on the clinical use of oxygen. 


The Linpe Air Propucts Company, 
a Unit of UCC, is devoted to the pro- 
duction of oxygen. Every cylinder of 
Linde Oxygen, even Linde Oxygen for 
industry, conforms to the purity stand- 
ards of the United States Pharmacopoeia 
—and is therefore suitable for human 


consumption, 


Vv 


Oxygen therapy, once used as a last resort, 
is now routine early treatment. It should be 
welcomed by patient and family as an oxy- 
gen mask is welcomed by a flyer. 

Civilian and military physicians and 
nurses and others are invited to send for 
booklet M-1,“Oxygen Therapy Handbook” 
which describes generally the types of 
equipment with which oxygen is adminis- 
tered. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street 


SOME WAYS IN WHICH OXYGEN 
IS ADMINISTERED 


Nasal 


Catheter Oxygen 


Face Mask 


IN AN EMERGENCY Linde Oxygen U.S.P. can 
be obtained from garages, welding shops 
and industrial plants. 


Vv 
IMPORTANT: All U.S.P. oxygen must un- 
dergo extra drying procedures before it can 
be used for high altitude flying. 


STAMPS 


[a3 New York 17,N. Y. 


Principal Units in the United States and their Products 


ALLOYS AND METALS — Electro Metallurgical Company, Haynes Stellite Company, United States Vanadium Corporation 


CHEMICALS — Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 


ELECTRODES, CARBONS & BATTERIES — National Carbon Company, Ine. 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE— The Linde Air Products Company, The Oxweld Railroad Service Company, The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 


PLASTICS— Bakelite Corporation 





OPPORTUNITY 


awaits you in 


Opportunity for a broadened career . « « 

opportunity for better living. Oregon's 
cities, youthful in outlook, are mature in 

cultural values. Examples: Salem, the state 
capitol, rich in Oregon’s colorful historic 
traditions, is alive with its responsibilities to 
‘a growing state ... Eugene, lumber center. 
of the Pacific Northwest, hums under the 
stimulus of a progressive state university ... 
Portland, fourth largest city on the Pacific 
Coast, is a metropolis enjoying seasons of 
concerts, opera, theatre and ballet. Its 
permanent cultural facilities include an 
active Civic Theatre and a 

distinguished Art Museum, 
five colleges, plus a 
modern, progressive 
public school system. 


Oregon's opportunities in the profession of 
education can make your full enjoyment of 
these other advantages a reality. Here you 
can follow your career, and enhance it with 
more accessible living enjoyments. 


if you are Interested in learning more 
about present teaching opportunities 
in Oregon, write Rex Putnam, Oregon 
State Superintendent of Pyblic Instruc- 
tion, Salem, Oregon, mentioning the 
grades for which you are qualified. 


This advertisement is published in the interest 
of the great Oregon country by 


The OREGON JOURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Afternoon and Sunday 


If you lived in Portland you'd read 
The Journal 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


OF THE UNITED _STATES 


83rd a Meeting 


Buffalo July 2-7, 1945 


Conference of Representatives of 
Local Associations.............. 
Board of Directors TUESDAY, JULY 3—Statler Hotel 
Business Meetings of Departments.. TUESDAY, JULY 3—places as assigned 
Representative Assembly Meetings. ..WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY AND FRIDAY, 
yuLy 4-6—Memorial Auditorium 
SATURDAY, JULY 7—Statler Hotel 


MONDAY, JULY 2—Statler Hotel 


Leaders Conference 


This meeting, under wartime conditions, is arranged for the purpose of trans. 
acting the business of the Association and its departments. The success and in- 
spiration of the 1943 and 1944 meetings, similarly organized, should encourage 
full attendance of elected delegates. 

The following list of Buffalo hotels, with rates, has been furnished by the Buffalo 
Convention and Tourist Bureau, Inc. In addition to the hotels named in the list 
there are other smaller hotels with moderate rates. 











Rate per day Rate per day for room with bath 
for room accommodating TWO persons 
Name and Address of Hotel with bath q . cos 
accommodating r 
ONE person Double bed Twin beds 
Buffalo, Washington & Swan...... $2.50-$4.00 $4.00-$7.00 $4.50-$8.00 
* Ford, 210 Delaware Ave....... Stes 2.00- 2.50 3.50- 5.00 4.00- 5.00 
* Graystone, 24 Johnson Park. . 2.00 up 3.00 up 3.50 up 
* Lafayette, Wash. & Clinton.. 2.75 u 4.50 u 5.50 u 
ee See 3.00- 3:50 4.50- £50 5.00- 6.00 
* Markeen, Main at Utica St.......... 2.00 up 3.50 4.00 
Statler, Niagara Square............. 3.30 up 5.50 up 6.60 up 
Touraine, 274 Delaware Ave.......... 2.25 u 3.85 u 5.00 up 
Stuyvesant, 245 Elmwood Ave....... 2.50- €.00 4.00-12.50 6.00 up 
Westbrook, 675 Delaware Ave........ 4.00 up 6.00 up 6.00 up 
OUParer, Mee eee Oe. seen 2.00 up 3.00 up os segee 


* Rooms without bath also are available at lower rates than quoted. 





-——-—-—USE THIS FORM FOR APPLICATION FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS ————- 
Be sure to give three choices of hotels and to be as specific as possible as to types of rooms desired, 
prices to be paid, and dates of occupancy. The application should be forwarded to the Housing Bureau. 


Confirmation will be sent to you. If the hotel of first choice is unable to accept the reservation, the 
Housing Committee will endeavor to comply with your second or third choice in the order named. 


NEA HOUSING BUREAU 
602 Genesee Bldg., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


Please make hotel reservation(s) for the meeting of the National Education Asso 
ciation as indicated below: 


Hotel (1st choice) 


(3rd choice)................ 


(2nd choice) 


Double room(s) for........ person(s): With double bed(s). .at $..... to $....... per day 
With twin beds jae... 206 b.2, per day 

Single room(s) , eee" Se per day 
Arriving: July ...: hour........A.M........P.M. Leaving: July....: Hour.......A.M. .......P.M. 


Please print (or type) the names and addresses of all occupants, includi i P 
Sen, emaneaeele — p , including the person making reserva 


Please arrange for double occupancy where possible. 


Signature 


THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
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